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MEMO TO SOUTHERN LIBERALS 


ELLIS ARNALL 


HE GROWTH of an effective lib- 

eral movement in the southern 

states during the past decade has 
been remarkable, alike in terms of po- 
litical victories won and influence in the 
shaping of public policies. This may seem 
paradoxical, in view of the victories of 
profoundly conservative groups in some 
states and of perennial demagogues in 
others. But the very intensity of the cam- 
paigns waged by reactionary groups, 
usually financed to a great extent by out- 
side exploitative interests bent on main- 
taining a colonial system in the South, is 
a proof of the virility and strength of the 
liberal viewpoint. 

If specific instances need to be cited, 
there are the 1944 victories of Lister Hill 
in Alabama and of Claude Pepper in 
Florida, against strong, popular, and 
heavily financed opposition. There is Fol- 
som’s victory in Alabama. There is the 
narrowness of the senatorial victory of 
Texas’ O’Daniel, and the fact that Geor- 
gia’s Eugene Talmadge, despite the back- 
ing of a coalition of powerful politicians 
and business interests and his own popu- 
lar following, not only could not muster 
a majority of votes in 1946 but ran sec- 
ond in popular votes in the party pri- 


mary. These elections indicate that Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Texas are not 
as intense in their devotion to Bourbon- 
ism or as loyal to their out-of-state inter- 
meddlers as is popularly believed outside 
the South. 

It requires money and organization to 
win political victories. Liberals in the 
South can seldom raise much money, and 
they have neither ready-made organiza- 
tions nor the services of skilled organizers. 

Money is important in a campaign, be- 
cause it is impossible to get out the vote 
without telling the people about the is- 
sues. Radio time is not cheap. Newspaper 
advertising is expensive. Direct-mail ap- 
peals for votes cost about a dime for each 
letter. Maintenance of campaign head- 
quarters costs money. 

In the Hill-Simpson campaign in Ala- 
bama, it has been estimated that the votes 
for Senator Hill “cost” twenty-four cents 
each to develop, while those for his op- 
ponent cost in excess of three dollars. In 
the 1946 Georgia campaign, we figured 
that the 317,000 votes obtained for lib- 
eral James V. Carmichael cost slightly 
below thirty cents, while those for his op- 
ponent cost almost two dollars. The dif- 
ference was greatest, I am told, in Jim 
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Folsom’s victory in Alabama, running 
about fifteen cents against more than two 
dollars; but “Big Jim” may be an excep- 
tion, since he carried no ticket with him 
and was a novelty as a campaigner. 

This does not indicate a greater skill 
in handling campaign finances on the 
part of liberals. In part at least, the cause 
of the relative economy of expenditure 
by liberals, in ratio to votes obtained, is 
that most of the money for their candi- 
dates is raised and spent on the local level, 
while reactionary money is raised on a na- 
tional scale and spent lavishly by “‘practi- 
cal politicians.” 

Sometimes a “‘practical politician” 
commands a large fee for his services in 
a campaign. And in at least three south- 
ern states there are local machines kept 
together by the largess that is distributed 
in major Campaign years. 

The money for liberal campaigns, on 
the local level, comes from average cit- 
izens who want good government. These 
contribute only rarely to state headquar- 
ters, although in 1942 in my own race for 
Governor of Georgia it was the mounting 
volume of small contributions that fi- 
nanced the campaign. Personally, I rather 
suspect that most liberal campaign head- 
quarters, at the state level, depend upon 
“angels and do-gooders,” as the opposition 
characterizes public-spirited individuals 
with a taste for politics and a disgust with 
carpetbagger control of their state gov- 
ernments. 

It is obvious that campaigns financed 
by the people have a greater chance of 
success than those financed at the top, if 
the sums to be spent are approximately 
the same. Statistically, however, it can 
be argued from recent southern cam- 
paigns that liberals can afford to spot the 
opposition about a five to one margin in 
money without being too greatly handi- 
capped. 


The unorganized condition of southern 
liberals is another matter. Reactionary 
forces are always organized. Whether 
they win or lose the election, their leaders 
are in session within a week to plan the 
next campaign and to start building a 
candidate for it. Their partisan publica- 
tions, usually weekly organs devoid of 
advertising and deviously financed, roll 
from the presses with regularity. In many 
states these are effective media for propa- 
ganda, especially when they are built 
around the personality of a vote-getter 
with distinctive mannerisms and a homey 
style of writing, usually provided by a 
talented ghost. ° 

In some of the southern states the ef- 
fect of such publications is more than 
offset by the influence of a strong local 
press. In that respect Georgia has been 
singularly fortunate; most of its daily 
and weekly newspapers are middle-of- 
the-road, and not 10 per cent could be 
characterized as either controlled or re- 
actionary. North Carolina and Tennessee 
likewise possess independent newspapers 
of enormous vitality, and throughout the 
South the rural press is exceptional for a 
lack of venial or time-serving editors. 

I have always doubted the value of par- 
tisan house organs, especially for liberals, 
but there are a good many who disagree 
with me on that subject and lament when 
they have no opportunity to furnish a 
direct antidote to the constant outpour- 
ings from their foes. 

The want of organization of liberals is 
attended always by a great disagreement 
over candidates. In a close contest the lib- 
erals too often fall victim to the vote- 
splitting techniques of which the high- 
priced practical politicians are masters. 
There is one politician in Southeast Geor- 
gia who has attained a very high degree 
of prosveritv, considerable influence, and 
a notable reputation for silent wisdom by 
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always having available for brokerage a 
pseudo liberal to serve as a vote splitter 
under such circumstances. It may be as- 
sumed that he has his equivalent in every 
state of the South, and that all of them 
are equally prosperous, equally silent, and 
equally influential in campaign councils. 


_ FACTS about southern liberalism 
can be stated concisely as follows: 

Southern liberals have no money to fi- 
nance campaigns. 

Southern liberals have no organization 
to direct campaigns. 

Southern liberals have no discipline 
within their ranks. 

Southern liberals have as opponents a 
tightly-organized coalition of intense 
conservatives, old-line politicians, rab- 
ble-rousing demagogues with personal 
followings, and carpetbag influences in- 
terested in continuing the exploitation of 
the South as a colony. 

The facts can hardly be disputed. But 
indisputable as they are, they are effec- 
tively refuted by another single fact: 
southern liberals win a lot of campaigns, 
and they win more every year. 

When all the obstacles they face are 
listed, it appears that they cannot do what 
they do. 

There must be some reason for their 
success, and it is the discouraged southern 
liberals who have never sought that rea- 
son or those reasons. 

The first and the biggest reason is the 
existence of the liberal tradition in the 
South. 

It is popular outside the South to deny 
that there is or has been such a tradition. 
Southern liberals are so proud of their 
liberal label, and so self-conscious, and so 
unwilling to bark back: “I’m no liberal, 
suh, I’m a democrat—little letter and cap- 
ital letter both,” that the fantasy of a 
Bourbon South is widely believed. It is 


believed even in such cynical quarters as 
might reject the better-authenticated ac- 
count of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

The liberal tradition has deeper roots 
in the South than almost anywhere else 
in America. The basic civil liberties are 
better respected here than anywhere else. 
There are horrible and disgusting and 
obnoxious things in the South, that 
neither lying nor explanation will pal- 
liate; but there are no Blue Ribbon juries 
and there has never been a legal lynching 
of the kind that makes “Massachusetts 
justice” a synonym for judicial murder 
in every civilized country from Uruguay 
to Czechoslovakia. 

It is not necessary to go back to the 
Founders, or to Forsyth and the Lamars 
and Kendall and the Blairs, though you 
can go back as far as you like. Perhaps it 
is best to pick the era of a half-century 
ago when Georgia’s Bacon warned the 
United States Senate of the evil implicit 
in our vicious subjugation of the Philip- 
pines, and when North Carolina’s Ay- 
cock gave his state the first modern state 
government in America. 

That tradition has not died in the 
South. It is not likely to die. 

It is not likely to die because liberalism 
in the South, apt though it is to explore 
ridiculous bypaths at times because of a 
Gaelic idealism that has an odd tendency 
toward meddlesomeness, is based on solid 
ethical grounds. Stealing is wrong, the 
people of the South believe. Injustice is 
wrong, they believe. And these beliefs 
have emotional attachments and are hard 
to overcome by campaign sophistry. 

Since reaction is the family name of 
the marriage of theft to injustice, the peo- 
ple of the South just naturally are against 
it, when the issue is drawn. 

What is the matter with southern lib- 
erals, other than their easy disappoint- 
ment when they do not win every fight? 
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The trouble is this: they do not make 
the issues clear, and they do not put on a 
good enough show. 

If the issues are drawn, and if the peo- 
ple understand them, only manipulation 
can save the reactionaries. When freedom 
of education was the issue in Georgia in 
1942, the reactionaries took a bad beat- 
ing. When progressive national legisla- 
tion was the issue in Florida in 1944, the 
reactionaries took a bad beating. When 
getting the state services for which the 
people paid was the issue in Alabama in 
1946, the reactionaries took a bad beat- 
ing. It is only when they get away with 
injecting a false issue into a campaign 
that the reactionaries can win in a south- 
ern state. It is probably the only time 
they can win anywhere, for that matter. 

But liberals sometimes not only fail to 
draw the issues clearly, they also fail to 
be lively and entertaining on the stump. 
Aycock and Hoke Smith are still remem- 
bered in North Carolina and Georgia, be- 
cause they staged good shows. 

And why shouldn’t they? There is 
nothing in Mr. Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence, nor in the Bill of Rights, 
nor so far as I know in the state constitu- 
tions of the thirteen southern common- 
wealths, that requires a liberal to address 
his constituents in the fashion of Ichabod 
Crane lecturing a classroom. Yet many a 
liberal campaign has been lost by a stiff 
or condescending manner. 

A liberal in politics ought to be willing 
to master the techniques of politics. If a 
man is not willing to become a competent 
politician while he is alive, he will never 
be regarded as a statesman when he is 
dead. 

The other major reason why liberals 
have a chance in the South is a very re- 
alistic one. 

Everything the South has obtained 


since the War Between the States—the 
same war that they call The War of the 
Rebellion up in the cold-bread country— 
has been obtained for the South by south- 
ern liberals in alliance with liberals from 
all over America who recognize that our 
common country has common problems 
and must enjoy a common justice. 

The demagogues may dissuade the peo- 
ple from believing that fact for a little 
while, but not for long. Sooner or later 
the people discover which of their repre- 
sentatives have “gone along with the 
boys”—mieaning the boys in smoke-filled 
hotel rooms, of course—in voting the re- 
tention of such economic shackles as 
freight rates unfair to the section and un- 
derdevelopment of southern harbors. The 
people discover for themselves that TVA 
works, for example, and then they be- 
come distrustful of those who warned 
them that it was an insidious form of so- 
cialism thought up by That Man in the 
White House. 

Simply because economic justice is es- 
sential to the South, and can come only 
through sweeping liberal victories, the 
South is turning toward its liberals. 

It will continue to turn there, if... 

If the liberals will present a real pro- 
gram; 

If the liberals will bother to learn the 
rudiments of politics; 

If the liberals will get out and work, 
instead of talking to each other so much 
about how nice liberalism would be if 
the people would only take it up. 

As it is, even with the liberals making 
every possible blunder, and even with 
the reactionaries making almost no mis- 
takes, the liberals win pretty often. 

Perhaps the people have more faith in 
democracy than some of those who are 
willing to lead them. 
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CLEVE PIKESTAFF, SENATOR 


HODDING CARTER 


LMOST ALWAYS, even before 

A he spoke, Cleve Pikestaff knew 

whether an audience would be 

with him. He could tell, he said, just by 

smelling the crowd. Tonight he was tri- 
umphantly sure. _ 

The waiting people who packed the 
plank benches on the courthouse lawn, 
and ringed the square in their parked 
automobiles, and clustered beneath the 
dark shiny oaks, shared an electric re- 
sentment, a sense of being put upon that 
communicated itself to him as surely as 
if he had questioned each of them. Yes, 
he had most of them. The break had 
come, ready made, from the heavy- 
hipped, soft-breasted farm girl for 
whom he lusted even as he savored this 
singular triumph. It was a break made 
certain by Blair Shelby, who had 
knocked down a radical agitator on the 
levee and whose story had cascaded 
through the country so fast that most of 
those here tonight had heard and had 
participated vicariously in the righteous 
attack. 

Radicals in the river counties, by God, 
trying to organize the niggers, stirring 
up trouble. Communists, plotting 
bloody risings. Reds, agitators, CIO 
men, they’re here, here at last. But, by 
God, they won’t stay here. 

Blair Shelby sat beside Cleve on the 
platform, self-consciously proud be- 
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neath the huge flag suspended from the 
courthouse pillars, his eyes bright with 
excitement and bourbon. With them, on 
the platform, were a few others who, 
like Shelby, had never before identified 
themselves with Cleve Pikestaff; men 
like Tate Sheldon, the banker and a safe 
man, who tonight had been reminding 
everyone that he had predicted this Red 
invasion months ago; Underwood, who 
had recalled all afternoon that yesterday 
they had discussed the white houseboat 
on Old Cutback; Harry Reed, a re- 
spected merchant. And with them sat 
the old henchmen: Epstein, the hotel- 
keeper, a former colonel on Cleve Pike- 
staff’s gubernatorial staff, a renegade 
tonight in the eyes of his rabbi and such 
kinsmen as were sensitive to race-bait- 
ing, but a ready-made answer to those 
who called Cleve anti-Semitic; Spinker, 
his oldest ally here; Randall, the toady- 
ing young lawyer who thought of run- 
ning for Congress with Cleve’s blessing, 
and a half dozen others who had stood 
by Cleve Pikestaff, indubitably to their 
own profit but never before without 
losing community respect. 

It was difficult for Cleve to realize 
that this was Grafton. In each of his 
campaigns he had spoken here once, 
sometimes twice, but never to so many 
or to so friendly an audience. For Graf- 
ton had hitherto prided itself upon a 
long memory and a loyalty to its own, 
maintaining its grudge against an up- 
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start ranter from the hills who had al- 
ways ridiculed the river people and who 
had made them ashamed for their state. 

It was not that all these expectant 
hundreds had become Cleve Pikestaff’s 
men because of a cow-eyed girl’s story, 
and a scuffle on the levee. Cleve knew 
better than that. Some came tonight, as 
they had always come, because they 
hated him and desired to have their hate 
kindled by the hot fury of his words. 
Some came in curiosity or for entertain- 
ment, caring little for politics and no 
more for him, but knowing that he was 
master of his craft. There would be oth- 
ers unconvinced at the outset, and it 
was for those that Cleve Pikestaff would 
cast with the skill and concentration of 
an angler. But most of them would be 
with him from the start. 

And all of them, the hating, the in- 
different, the fearful, the unconvinced 
and the partisan were in their sum total 
the means by which he lived, the per- 
petual testing ground of a genius that 
flourished because of a deeper thing, 
sorely won and now lightly held; a thing 
implicit in the flag above the speaker’s 
platform and libeled by Cleve Pikestaff’s 
presence beneath that flag. Their dis- 
quiet conveyed itself this night to Cleve 
Pikestaff, pigeon-pouting on a shaky, 
impermanent rostrum beneath a string 
of blinding light bulbs, his scheming al- 
ready advanced beyond the job of the 
evening to the rendezvous at its end. 
They gazed at Cleve, whispering in ad- 
miration or in less frequent despair that 
he was a smart little bastard, reassuring 
themselves, by the presence of each oth- 
er, against the threat of the mistrusted, 
invading unknown; the threat of ideas 
and the threat of racing water, the in- 
trusive threats from the outside. 

Through the crowd ran a general sat- 
isfaction at the day’s principal event. 


Blair Shelby had showed them, by God. 
That was the way to handle the meddle- 
some sons of bitches. Mess ’em up some, 
show ’em they can’t come down here 
and tell us how to run our country. We 
found this country, we made something 
out of it, and they tried to ruin it a long 
time ago and they’re trying to ruin it 
again now. Who was the girl that turned 
the fellow in? Say her name’s Collins or 
something like that. Her old man’s an 
FSA farmer, but good folks. Yes, by 
God, that fellow had the nerve to tell 
her the niggers was as good as us and 
that they ought to unionize. Heard he 
came right out and admitted he was a 
Red. Hell, it’s here with us. I never voted 
for Cleve Pikestaff before in my life, but 
he’s right this time. . . 

Good folk, bad folk, worried folk, 
human folk, waiting to hear Cleve 


Pikestaff. 


UTOMATICALLY, Cleve stood up 

with his companions on the ros- 
trum. Spinker was giving the invoca- 
tion. Hearing him, Cleve was reminded 
of what a hog the mealy-mouthed old 
psalm singer was. Spinker had done well, 
these past twenty years, by being Cleve 
Pikestaff’s spokesman on the river, even 
though he had dwelt in the minority 
among the Philistines. Twenty years on 
an assortment of state and federal pay- 
rolls, with jobs for his brothers, his 
uncles, his wife, and even his children 
as they grew up, and for the specially 
chosen aides who he had vainly hoped 
would turn at least one river county to 
Cleve Pikestaff. As Spinker prayed, 
Cleve wondered whether he could safely 
break with him after the election, pro- 
viding he won, and further providing 
he carried some of the river counties. It 
would be smarter if he could get a Blair 
Shelby interested, or even someone like 
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Underwood, who'd been friendly on the 
levee. He needed a planter for organiza- 
tion leader here, but up to now he’d 
never had a chance. Along the river most 
folks, bankers and business lawyers ex- 
cepted, spit when the planters coughed. 
When the bankers and business lawyers 
coughed, the planters spit. A planter 
would give a decided tone to the state or- 
ganization. Yes, Cleve decided, as Spin- 
ker droned, the old hypocrite wasn’t 
what he wanted from now on. 

The invocation ended at last and 
Cleve sat down. At the foot of the plat- 
form, a hillbilly string band swung un- 
certainly into “Beulah Land,” with 
which for twenty years Cleve had 
opened his meetings. Everywhere ex- 
cept on the river he could get the high 
school bands to play for him. But here 
they kept their schools out of political 
affairs. Too high and mighty, he thought 
caustically, the river people, spending 
more money on their schools and doing 
less for their political leaders than any- 
one else. 

The audience applauded the band 
dutifully. That wound up the prelimi- 
naries, except for the introduction. 
Young Randall was at the microphone. 
Tonight the people of Grafton would 
have the privilege of hearing the South’s 
greatest statesman, the man who more 
than any other, not excepting Bilbo and 
Rankin, saw the menace to the nation 
and to the South, the Red menace, the 
menace of the CIO and the FEPC, the 
threat to the sanctity of the nation’s 
most sacred institutions. Randall would 
make a good man for the organization 
eventually, Cleve decided, but he was 
too long-winded, like all beginners who 
were out for themselves. Now Randall 
was pointing pridefully at Blair Shelby, 
and Shelby was rising and coming to the 
microphone. Jesus, the thing could run 


out too long. Shelby had a few drinks 
in him; Cleve had smelled his breath be- 
fore the meeting. He might make a 
speech. But the planter’s first halting 
words reassured Cleve. He had mike 
fright. Shelby was stammering some- 
thing about the way a lot of people were 
changing their minds about Cleve Pike- 
staff, including himself. The way he said 
it, nervously and unprofessionally, was 
just right. Shelby said, “I’m not going 
to tell you all about what happened on 
the levee today. I’m going to leave that 
to Senator Pikestaff—” 

Somebody in the audience yelled, 
“You ought to of paralyzed that Red, 
Mr. Shelby.” 

Shelby waved his hand. “We’ve all 
got to stick together or there’ll be hell 
to pay,” he mumbled, “that’s all 1 
know,” and sat down as the whistles and 
handclaps split the night. 

Randall was on his feet again. He had 
sense enough to cut it short this time. 
The old, spaced-out phrases ended, as 
they always ended, “—that great south- 
ern patriot, G. Cleveland Pikestaff.” 

Randall turned and bowed to Cleve. 
The applause became louder, so loud that 
the scattered boos hardly broke through. 

Cleve shook hands with young Ran- 
dall. He bowed to each of his associates 
on the platform. He cleared his throat, 
and adjusted the microphone. Then he 
began speaking. He was happy to be 
here in Grafton tonight, happy that the 
Lord was helping him get over a bau 
cold that was not yet cured. He felt 
humbled by Clint Randall’s introduc- 
tion, Clint Randall was a splendid young 
man, a young man who would make 
his mark. He was proud of the old 
friends who were here on the platform 
with him, and the new ones who were 
with him tonight for the first time. He 
confided jocularly, that the newly saved 
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sinners were always the most welcome, 
and recollected that he’d been working 
on some of these fellows a long time. He 
was especially proud and honored by 
such an audience—his eyes swept the 
courthouse lawn appreciatively—yes, it 
was the biggest audience he had ever 
had in Grafton. But not the stubborn- 
est. The crowd laughed, and there were 
some scattered handclaps. They appre- 
ciated his laughing at himself, remem- 
bering the older, bitter days. 

Cleve permitted a suspicion of emo- 
tion to enter his voice. Yes, he was 
proud and impressed by the size and the 
fairness of tonight’s audience. He was 
proud of one man especially. He turned, 
and pointed to Blair Shelby. 

“TI thank God that there are men like 
Blair Shelby in our state,” he thundered. 
“I thank God that I have such a man 
here on the river, holding up my hands. 
I’m not ready to tell you yet what Shel- 
by and I learned today, friends. I’ll come 
to that later. When I do, it’s going to 
make you mad. It’s going to wake you 
up. It’s going to prove that Cleve Pike- 
staff knows what he’s talking about. But 
I’m going to save that until the last, 
friends. So don’t go home early. First I 
just want to tell Mr. Blair Shelby, right 
out in front of his fellow citizens, that 
he is the kind of American that Amer- 
ica needs. A man who fights for his 
country, in peace or war.” The audience 
applauded Blair Shelby, vigorously, and 
there were a few shrill yells of approval. 
Shelby ducked his head in acknowledg- 
ment. 

“I know that many of you are think- 
ing of something besides this campaign 
tonight,” Cleve went on. His tone was 
understanding, sympathetic. “I know 
that your thoughts are out there on that 
great levee. Out there with those men 
who are holding off the floodwaters. I 


know that all of you would be with 
them if there was need for you.” The 
crowd applauded itself because it would 
have been on the levee if it was needed. 
“The flood crest is bearing down on us 
tonight, friends. It’s coming down even 
while I’m talking to you. We are think- 
ing about the crest with a prayer in our 
hearts. But we know that the levees will 
hold. They'll hold even if the Republi- 
can party don’t think the Mississippi val- 
ley is worth putting out a few measly 
million dollars to save.” 

This time the audience went into 
ecstatically angry cheering. Cleve knew 
he was off to a good start. For five min- 
utes he damned the Republicans, who 
would trade the lives and the belongings 
of Mississippi valley Democrats for a 
chance to say, Look at the money we’ve 
saved. He promised that the Republi- 
cans would be shown up for what they 
were. 

“I ain’t scared of the Republicans,” 
he yelled. “I ain’t worrying about ’em. 
But there’s something I am worrying 
about, night and day. Someday you'll 
thank God that Cleve Pikestaff was wor- 
rying. It’s something that’s sweeping 
down on us like that flood out yonder. 
It’s something we’ve got to band to- 
gether against, like those men out on the 
levee tonight. It’s something we’ve got 
to put up our levees against and build 
’em higher and higher. You know what 
it is. I know what it is. It’s the Reds! 
The Reds, coming down on us like a 
plague of locusts, arousing the ignorant, 
pitting man against man, trying to undo 
everything the white man’s done in this 
country for three hundred years.” 

Cleve was beside himself. The micro- 
phone trembled as he beat the speaker’s 
table, and his voice, reverberating from 
the sound truck amplifiers, shocked the 
rustling night. 
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“Tt ain’t so much the Russian Reds I’m 
bothered about. We can take care of 
them when the time comes. And some- 
time I think the sooner it comes the bet- 
ter, while we still got something they 
ain’t got.” The approving laughter was 
not as widespread, so he hastened on. 
“It’s the enemy within the gates that I’m 
after, folks, the vipers in our bosom, 
those lowdown, limoculous polecats, 
who call themselves the American Com- 
munists. Reds. Reds. I'd red ’em with a 
bullwhip if I had the say-so. And they’re 
closer to us than you think. They’re 
everywhere.” 

His rage gave way to an almost gentle 
pleading. ““We’ve got to band together, 
friends. The decent people of the South 
have got to forget old scars. I know I’ve 
done my share of name calling in this 
beloved old state of ours. I know I’ve 
said things to make you mad.” He 
chuckled, as if he saw a joke on himself. 
“But you folks on the river did more 
to me than just talk against me.” He 
flung his arms open as if to embrace his 
listeners. “I’ve forgotten all that. Why, 
shucks, my own daughter’s one of you. 
My own little redheaded girl that is the 
only near and dear thing left to me in 
the world. She’s a river planter now, 
right up on Timberlake.” He chuckled 
again. “I hope she can make more money 
farming than her daddy can at politick- 
ing. She’d be up here on the platform 
with me tonight if she wasn’t feeling so 
bad. And tonight she said to me, ‘Daddy, 
I want you to win. But even if it means 
you lose I want you to tell them what’s 
going on.’ ” 

After a wave of clapping in recogni- 
tion of Sudie’s nobility, Cleve became 
confidential again. He wanted them to 
know that he wasn’t asking for votes 
just because he’d been the first man to 
snot the Red menace. He had a record 


any man could be proud of. Never had 
he voted against the farmer. Who intro- 
duced the bill to make unions illegal? 
Of course, they didn’t pass it, they were 
scared to, but Cleve Pikestaff hadn’t 
been scared to introduce it. For half an 
hour he reviewed that record. Then, 
sensing the crowd’s impatience, he 
turned from this recital. 

“T hear there’s a young fellow running 
against me,” he said, as if he were let- 
ting them in on a secret. “Fine young 
fellow, I understand. A veteran. I’m 
for the veterans. I’m asking for a three 
thousand dollar pension for every vet- 
eran in America. That’s how much I 
love ’em. But he hadn’t ought to be tell- 
ing lies about Cleve Pikestaff.” Cleve 
roared in amusement at the thought of 
those lies. ““He doesn’t even go to the 
trouble of making up new lies. That’s a 
lazy man for you. He just drags up 
the old lies, the lies they been telling 
about Cleve Pikestaff for twenty-five 
years. Oh, my friends, don’t you know 
that if any of those stories had been 
true, the folks that’s been against Cleve 
Pikestaff all these years would have had 
me under the jailhouse by now?” 

Sudie had suggested it was better not 
to bear down too hard on those lying 
stories. Cleve skimmed past them. His 
opponent was also saying that he was an 
old man. Cleve had the answer to that 
one pat. It was always good for a laugh, 
and, by God, it was true. 

“That boy keeps saying I’m too old. 
Too old for what?” From the men on 
the courthouse lawn came a delighted 
outburst. Cleve scratched himself. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” he offered. 
“T’ll go with that young fellow to any 
doctor he picks out. We’ll have an exam- 
ination, no holds barred.” Again laugh- 
ter interrupted him. “And I’ll make him 
this promise. If I don’t measure up as 
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sound as he does, organ for organ and 
tune for tune—” he had to shout to be 
heard above the howling and whistling 
—‘T’ll resign!” He reached for the glass 
of water, waiting for the pandemonium 
to subside. This was going even better 
than he had hoped. It was still incred- 
ible that so many of the people of Graf- 
ton, so many of the river people, would be 
here tonight and cheering for him. 

As the noise died down, Cleve’s ex- 
pression changed from one of bumptious 
good humor to sobriety. He held up his 
hands for silence. 

“But that boy ain’t the one who’s 
making the real fight on me.” His voice 
was an exaggerated whisper. “Do you 
want to know where the real fight 
against me is coming from, folks?” He 
paused dramatically. “It’s coming from 
outside the state. It’s coming from the 
Reds. From the nigger-loving, FEPC- 
ClIO-Yankeefied Red Communists, It’s 
being financed right out of New York 
Ly the kikes and the Communist party, 
and I can prove it.” His words rasped 
across the lawn and into the darkness 
beyond the trees. “I ain’t saying any- 
thing about the good Jews. Here’s a 
good Jew—” He pointed to the beam- 
ing Epstein. “I’m just against the Red 
kikes. They’re out to get Cleve Pike- 
staff. They’ve got help from some quis- 
lings at home, too. I ain’t opened up on 
those homegrown quislings, those trai- 
tors to the South, yet. But I’m going to 
hold a skinning party soon, and when 
I get through with ’em it’s going to be 
moving day. I'll tell you what. You 
come down to the capital next week, and 
I'll do my skinning for you then. And 
if you want some fresh hides, just bring 
your baskets.” 

He was in a frenzy now, and the 
crowd’s temper was also rising. “Why 
have they got it in for Cleve Pikestaff?” 


he shouted. “I'll tell you why. It’s be- 
cause I’m the only man in Washington 
with guts enough to look ’em in the 
eye and tell ’em to go to hell. It’s be- 
cause I tell ’em a nigger’s a nigger and a 
Red’s a Red. It’s because I’m going to 
fight this CLO-FEPC-PDQ invasion un- 
til I die, and they know it.” His throat 
was beginning to hurt, and he took a 
long drink of water, wiping his mouth 
with the back of his sleeve. It was time 
to hit them between the eyes. 

“Some folks don’t know what’s going 
on. Some folks won’t believe it.” He 
turned, half facing Blair Shelby. “Maybe 
Mr. Shelby: didn’t believe what’s hap- 
pening either until today — ” Shelby 
nodded vigorously that he had believed 
before now. “Yes, he did, he says.” Cleve 
laughed. “I ought to of known it. He’s 
a smart man. He could have told you 
the story I’m going to tell you now, but 
he stepped aside to let me do it.” 

Cleve began the story of Georgie Mae 
Collins, a sweet, lovely young girl whose 
father was a good farmer, a steady man 
known to many present. He related with 
astonishment how Georgie Mae Collins 
was accosted right on Timberlake plan- 
tation, in front of the commissary it- 
self, by a wicked man who was living 
in a white and green houseboat up Old 
Cutback. At Timberlake commissary it- 
self, mind you, on his own daughter’s 
plantation. 

Before he was well into his story, he 
noticed, about two-thirds of the way 
back among the benches, a twisting and 
turning and craning of necks. For the 
first time during the evening, the mur- 
mur of other voices challenged his own. 
He paused, satisfied that the interrup- 
tion meant that the Collinses, probably 
including Georgie Mae herself, had 
come to hear themselves immortalized. 

“Just a minute, folks,” he called out. 


aS 














“Something tells me that that fine young 
lady is right out there in the audience 
tonight. Is that right?” 

Scattered voices shouted, ““Yeah” and 
““Here she is,” and “Get her up there,” 
their numbers increasing until it seemed 
that everyone was yelling for Georgie 
Mae. 

Again Cleve held up his hands for 
silence. “Please be quiet, folks. I want 
to tell you the rest of the story. It’s most 
important. Then we'll have the young 
lady come up. How’s that?” The au- 
dience shouted approval and _ then 
quieted. 

““Here’s what Miss Georgie Mae Col- 
lins did,” Cleve continued. “She didn’t 
keep quiet, because she was afraid, like 
so many folks do. She listened to every- 
thing this dangerous, renegade, un- 
American sapsucker had to say. And 
then she came to me. Came to me the 
very next morning.” 

The crowd was hushed now. This 
was the payoff, the climax toward which 
Cleve Pikestaff had been building to- 
night. 

He reached dramatically into his 
pocket and drew from it two folded 
sheets of writing paper. These he held 
aloft, one sheet in each hand, shaking 
them so that they crackled. 

“Here in my hands—” he shouted. 
“Here in my hands is the proof of every- 
thing Cleve Pikestaff has been warning 
you about.” His arms shook frenziedly 
above his head, and his teeth were bared 
between his thin, parted lips. Then, 
again, he lowered his voice. “Oh, my 
friends, we ought to get down on our 
knees and thank God for this sweet 
young girl. This is her story, friends, 
just as she gave it to me this morning. 
She’s signed it with her name, and she’s 
here tonight if anybody doubts what 
I’m saying. I wanted her to tell you her- 
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self, but she’s too modest and retiring.” 
Cleve cleared his throat, arranged the 
two sheets of paper in order, and began 
reading, slowly and portentously. 

“Last Thursday I was outside the 
Timberlake commissary, waiting for my 
friend, Reenie Hudson. A man I had 
never scen before came up and spoke to 
me. He was an oldish man and acted 
friendly, and I didn’t see any harm in 
speaking to him. He said he was a pro- 
fessor and that he was taking a trip on 
the river and that his houseboat was tied 
up in Old Cutback. He said did I mind 
if he asked me some questions, and I 
said no. So he asked me things like did 
I believe in unions and would I join a 
tenant union for more money? Did I 
think niggers ought to have better 
schools? What did I think of planters? 
Did I think they cheated their tenants? 
He asked me a lot more questions and I 
wouldn’t answer them, and then he be- 
gan saying things that scared me. He 
said that it was time for the unions to 
change things down here. He said it was 
time the niggers got their rights and 
started voting—” 

An incredulous, common gasp came 
from his listeners; then ugly, deep- 
throated sounds wove themselves to- 
gether in a diapason of protest. Cleve 
held up his hand for silence. “That ain’t 
all,” he yelled. “Listen to this. ‘He said 
it was high time we had a change in the 
way things were run down here, even if 
it took a revolution to do it.” 

In the audience, Georgie Mae thought 
admiringly that her story had certainly 
taken on airs. They were mostly the 
things Pud had told her to say, all right, 
but they sounded a lot better than the 
way Pud had put them. She almost be- 
lieved that the old fellow had said all 
those things. Anyway, after hearing Mr. 
Pikestaff talk, she knew that was bound 
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to be the way the houseboat man 
thought. He was a Red, all right, any- 
body could see that. 

““Where is he?” someone yelled. 

“You needn’t worry about this par- 
ticular one,” Cleve shouted. “‘Mr. Shel- 
by tended to him. As soon as my daugh- 
ter and I heard Miss Collins’ story, we 
called Mr. Shelby because I have great 
confidence in his wisdom. Mr. Shelby 
went out to the Timberlake front, and 
this agitator was there. He was even 
talking to some nigger workers! Mr. 
Shelby wanted to warn him, that was 
all. But this radical said something to 
Mr. Shelby that no gentleman will take, 
and Mr. Shelby hit him. That’s all there 
was to it. I think Mister Red won’t be 
here tomorrow.” 

“He better not, 
yelled in unison. 


>> 


two or three men 


VENING’S GETTING On, ain’t it, 

folks?” Cleve called. “It’s about 
time to introduce that fine young lady.” 
He cupped his hands over his mouth. 
“Miss Collins. Oh, Miss Collins.” Then 
he turned to Randall. “Mr. Randall, 
won’t you bring Miss Collins here?” 
Young Randall jumped to his bidding. 
To the hillbilly band he called, “Play us 
something lively.” The band broke into 
“Oh, Susanna.” 

Georgie Mae wanted to run away. 
Everyone was laughing and clapping, 
except Ma. Even Pa was nodding to her 
to get up. Someone nudged her and said, 
“Get up, girl.” Then the fellow from 
the platform was at the end of her 
bench, beckoning to her. Her face 
aflame, Georgie Mae walked with him 
to the platform and up the side steps, 
her heart thumping as fast as the music. 

Cleve extended his hand toher. Georgie 
Mae was shivering. Cleve shifted his grasp 
to her plump upper arm. His hand was 


hot and sweaty, and he was gripping het 
bare arm so hard that Georgie Mae all at 
once became pretty sure of herself. Cleve 
escorted her to the front of the platform, 
and motioned to the band to subside. 

“Here she is, friends.” The noise was 
deafening. Georgie Mae could feel the 
sweat coming out on her forehead. She 
hoped she had on enough rouge and lip- 
stick. Mr. Pikestaff continued to squeeze 
her arm. He shouted into the microphone. 
“I'd like Miss Collins to say something,” 
and whispered to her, “‘Just talk natural.” 

Georgie Mae’s voice sounded to her as 
if it came from far away. It didn’t seem 
to be her own voice. She didn’t know 
what she was saying. It seemed as if she 
were having to strain down to her feet 
just to make a word come out. 

“I—I’m mighty proud,” she managed 
to say. “It’s all true.” Then, inspired, she 
concluded, “Mr. Pikestaff will whip those 
Reds for us.” Cleve was bowing and smil- 
ing, and all the men on the platform were 
clapping, too. Georgie Mae gave Cleve a 
frightened sort of smile, ducked her head 
to everyone on the platform, and ran 
down the steps and back to her place. 

Cleve’s spirits soared. She was even 
more luscious than he’d remembered from 
this morning. And her story and personal 
appearance had been just right. If tonight 
was a Criterion, he’d get better than an 
even break in Grafton and the county; 
and if he could battle to a standoff here, 
he could do it all along the river. And that 
meant he was in. No one could lick him 
without the river votes. He braced him- 
self for a final oratorical effort. 

“That was wonderful!” he shouted. “I 
tell you, friends, as long as we got sweet, 
pure girls like that in our state we don’t 
have to worry much about Reds. They’ll 
take care of ’em for us, if we want ’em 
to.” His mouth set angrily. “But that 
ain’t our way in this state!” he screamed, 
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“We don’t hide behind our women when 
danger threatens. It’s threatening now, 
folks. The Reds are swarming in on us, 
here and everywhere. I tell you it’s time 
to stop it. I ain’t agitating violence. I’m 
a law-abiding man. But I know there 
comes a time to do what our daddies did. 
They knew how to stop ’em. They did 
it even with federal bayonets around ’em. 
They rode by day and by night. And 
when they finished riding there wasn’t 
any more trouble. They knew how to 
handle the outsider who stuck his stink- 
ing nose into our business. They knew 
how to handle their elections. If they 
could, we can. We're their sons, and 
we've got to be worthy of them.” 

By prearrangement, he nodded to the 
band leader; and as his stridulous words 
died away, the band burst into “Dixie.” 
At the first bar, the audience went into 
ecstatic accompaniment. On the front 
rows, six or seven men threw their hats 
into the air—Randall had seen to that 
sure-fire stunt ahead of time—and be- 
hind them, honest imitators followed suit. 
Cleve leaned upon the speaker’s stand 
again, catching his breath, the welling 
din sweet in his ears. The bastards are 
eating out of my hand, he thought. He 
never would have believed it was possible. 

He glanced at his watch. An hour and 
forty-five minutes. Here on the river, 
even with the crowd with him, that was 
plenty, though back in the hills they’d 
eat it up for two or three hours and more. 
Ten-thirty. He was right on schedule. In 
a half hour he could get away from the 
crowd. By eleven-fifteen, eleven-thirty at 
the latest, giving time for her folks to go 
to bed, he’d have met Georgie Mae and 
they’d be on their way to Timberlake for 
their conference. That was, unless Sudie 
was still there. In that case, the confer- 
ence would be held in the car. All this 
Cleve thought of as the band played the 
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unfailing tune, punctuated by delighted 
handclapping. A vision of Georgie Mae’s 
nubile body invigorated him, and a brac- 
ing tingle traveled along his spine. 

As the last bar ended, he shook his 
clenched fists above his head and felt the 
first raindrop strike. Another blob of rain 
nicked his face and another. He glared 
malevolently upward. Rain would ruin 
his arrangements with Georgie Mae. 
Maybe it would be just a shower, maybe 
it would clear in a few minutes. 

From the scattering audience came 
diminished but enthusiastic whistles and 
clapping. Cleve bowed several times. As 
he turned to shake hands with his adher- 
ents on the platform, young Randall 
slipped past him, to the microphone. 

Before Cleve could head him off, Ran- 
dall was addressing the departing au- 
dience. “Don’t run away, folks,” he 
called. “The Senator wants to shake hands 
with you inside the courthouse. Come in 
and meet the Senator. You can keep dry 
there until the rain stops.” 

Oh, the bootlicking bastard, Cleve 
thought, but it was too late. He was 
caught now. He’d be stuck in the court- 
house. Everything was beginning to go 
wrong. Randall turned and pumped his 
hand vigorously, telling him what a won- 
derful talk he had made, playing up to 
him, whispering in a confidentially loud 
undertone that he’d like to discuss the 
county organization. Cleve wanted to 
wring his neck. The others on the plat- 
form filed by, hurriedly, for the rain was 
coming harder. Some said they would see 
him inside the courthouse. Only Blair 
Shelby took his time. Shelby was proud 
of himself. He asked, “Did I do all right?” 
and Cleve clapped him on the shoulder. 
“Fine,” he said. “I want to talk with you 
soon, Mr. Shelby. I believe we under- 
stand each other. We see the dangers con- 
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fronting our country.” It was worth 
wasting a little time on Shelby. 

Shelby said, “By God, you say the word 
and we'll take care of that fellow tonight. 
I’m going out to the levee anyway. So are 
some others. Can’t tell what might de- 
velop with the crest out there, and we 
might be able to help. Maybe we’ll make 
a little visit on the side.” 

That frightened Cleve. No rough stuff. 
All of them would be on top of him, the 
FBI, the Justice Department, the Civil 
Liberties gang, hell, they’d probably even 
sic the Treasury on, too. He shook his 
head confidently. “‘No need to bother 
him,” he said. “I think he’s got the point. 
Once you show them up their usefulness 
is destroyed anyway.” 

“Well—” Shelby agreed reluctantly. 
“Whatever you say, Senator. You did 
yourself a lot of good tonight.” 

Below them, on the courthouse lawn, 
some two hundred people were hurrying 
toward the sanctuary of the courthouse. 
They would be the hardest ones to shake, 
this resolutely self-seeking or fanatically 
loyal minority, Cleve knew, thinking for- 
lornly of his tryst. He groped for hopeful 
straws. Maybe he’d get away in a half 
hour anyway; maybe the rain would ease 
off. Anyway, the girl had said it wasn’t 


so far from her house to the cotton shed. 
She could get there if she’d a mind to, 
rain or no rain, and she ought to be smart 
enough to have a mind to. God knows 
he’d make it worth her while. He wet his 
lips and his breath came suddenly sharp. 

Entrenched companionably between 
Shelby and Randall, he entered the court- 
house and began shaking hands with the 
men and women and children in the long, 
dank-smelling corridor. The lights inside 
were worse than those outside, and there 
were too many sweaty, wet people. That 
was bad for his cold, he thought dole- 
fully. His clothes were a little damp 
too. 
Someone said, “Senator, I been votin’ 
for you for twenty-six years,” and he 
took the outstretched hand, peering 
without recognition at the wasted, trust- 
ing face. “Well, well, old friend,” he 
said loudly. “You’re going to do it again, 
too, ain’t you?” 

Through the open double doors of the 
courthouse he could see the rain, silvery 
and heavy against the string of lights, 
and hear its hard thudding upon the 
worn concrete steps. Damn this coun- 
try, he thought venomously, I hope they 
all drown, and kept on shaking hands 
along the crowded corridor. 


ANSON JONES 
Minister from the Texas Republic 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 


NSON JONES, Minister -desig- 
A nate to the United States, left 
Texas in a dejected mood. He 
was leaving behind him all his earthly 
possessions. The three-day passage of the 
Columbia from Velasco to New Orleans 
was rough, and he was seasick. There was 
a fire alarm, and the arrogant ignorance 
of steamboat engineers and the helpless- 
ness of “poor dumb passengers” irritated 
him. Even New Orleans held no charm 
for him. He was 


Struck with the dull appearance & the small 
number of vessels. . .. On touching the wharf 
the Boat was crowded with News Collectors 
busy taking notes. I had hoped to have got to 
Washington without any notice, but the 
papers found me out and published what they 
knew. 


The Collector of the Port or the one acting as 
such, showed he was a genuine Republican by 
treating me with the utmost rudeness and in- 
difference. Had difficulty and delay in getting 
a permit to land one Trunk;—and a small 
bundle he would not permit me to land with- 
out sending it to the C[ustom] H[ouse] for 
inspection so I abandoned it & he at my request 
scratched it off the Baggage entry which I had 
made. . . . 


It was not the sort of treatment a Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the sovereign 





This chapter from a forthcoming biog- 
raphy of the last President of the Republic 
of Texas treats of the diplomatic life of An- 
son Jones in Washington. The year is 1838. 
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Republic of Texas expected to receive. 
“So poorly stood Texas . . . The Collector 
knew I was her accredited Minister.” 

When he learned at his New Orleans 
hotel of the suicide of two of his predeces- 
sors at the Washington post, his gloom 
deepened: 


I shall be surprised at no ones committing sui- 
cide after hearing of Col. Grayson’s doing so. 
It is the first time in my life that any one in 
the circle of my immediate acquaintance has 
done such an act & it has shocked me more 
than the Death of a Dozen others would have 
done in the usual course. I believe party abuse 
has been the cause acting upon some predis- 
position to morbid melancholy. Collinsworth’ 
drowning himself was a thing in course I had 
expected it as I knew him to be deranged & 
when excited by liquor almost mad. 


In all the annals of suicide perhaps no parallel 
to these cases can be found. Two years ago 
they were both in this House and on their way 
to Washington together as Commissioners on 
the part of Texas to procure recognition & at 
the time of their death both candidates for the 
highest office in the Republic both committed 
suicide about the same time & at the distance 
of 2000 miles from each other. both at the 
time holding high & responsible offices in the 
Republic of Texas. Grayson’s loss is a... 
national calamity. 


It meant, among other things, that the 
next President of Texas would be Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar, former Major 
General of the Texan Army, who was no 
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friend of Anson Jones. He had been 
one of a committee that publicly urged 
Thomas J. Rusk to become a candidate. 
When Rusk declined, several of these 
committeemen urged Lamar to make the 
race; but Jones was not among them. 

President Houston’s Minister to the 
United States started up the Mississippi 
River on the steamer Buckeye on July 30, 
knowing that his mission at Washington 
would end as soon after Lamar’s inaugu- 
ration in December as the new President 
could fill the place with a supporter. But 
Minister Jones’s major purpose could be 
accomplished before then. 

Twenty-four days he spent on uncom- 
fortable river boats, stage coaches, and 
trains. Travel through a terrain he had 
never before visited diverted him from 
the despondency in which he had begun 
his journey, and he found a certain pleas- 
ure in jotting down his observations on 
the topography and flora and human 
fauna along the route. 


We have several passengers on Board from 
Ioway [August 8], full of the glories of the 
young kingdom. Amused myself with the 
Burlington I. T. paper full of frothy patriot- 
ism, the future greatness of Ioway, Stump 
speeches, & announcements of candidates. ... 
Notwithstanding all which they cannot get a 
respectable man to accept the high office of 
Governor. Poor Uncle Sam the ‘greatest, 
Meanest’ of Republics. . .. 


[ August 9] fell into a perfect Hoozier Crowd. 
God deliver me in future from such a demi 
savage race. I would sooner travel among 
Choctaws. Texas, at least what I have seen of 
it. is half a century in advance of this western 
country in civilization & refinement....A 
Hoozier undertook to root me out of my bed 
last night, but I succeeded in driving him off 
by speaking some English, a language he did 
not understand....A party of gentlemen 
gamblers from St. Louis in spite of hot 
weather, crowded cabins, & presence of women 


(I had like to have written ladies) have been 
busy at their ‘vocation’ ever since we came on 
Board. ... 


One fellow on board undertook to draw a 
comparison between Ioway & Texas—the man 
is a fool, for there is no comparison between 
them. 


At Louisville Jones stopped off to 
attend the theater, call on the local bank- 
ers, and spend a night at the Galt House. 


Unless driven by necessity I think I will not 
again travel up or down the Ohio at low water. 
Still I have been amused, instructed, and grati- 
fied by the trip. The novelty has more than 
counterbalanced all the unpleasant circum- 
stances.... 


Mr. Wiggington of the Louisville 
Bank, whom Jones particularly wanted to 
see, was out when he called, but Mr. 
Thruston, the cashier, received him “‘with 
great civility.” Before Jones had had his 
dinner at the Galt House, Wiggington 
returned his call and persuaded him to 
prolong his stay one day “to attend a 
party at his house to be given on my 
account.” 

These hospitable Louisville bankers had 
been friends of Grayson; they were as 
shocked as Jones at his suicide. Mr. Thrus- 
ton did not believe the rumor that an un- 
happy love affair had been the cause; he 
agreed with Jones that it was “party 
abuse.” Mr. Thruston was an expert judge 
of broken hearts; his young sister Jean- 
nette had cracked many—they were pain- 
ful but not fatal. 

It was a pleasant evening. “Mr. Budd, 
a Roman Catholic Gent. formerly a little 
anti-Texas” was less so after meeting Min- 
ister Jones, and “Mr. Brand, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, . . . concluded to go there 
next fall.” It was good to be considered 
an oracle—and to be treated as a member 
of the diplomatic corps should be treated. 
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PAGES FROM DIARY of Anson Jones. This entry, bearing the date 
August 26, 1838, contains some rather vigorous expressions of opinion 
in regard to certain writings on the annexation question: “The most 
grave piece of hypocritical Humbug & falsehood I have ever seen” is 


Jones’s judgment of one of these, at top of left-hand page. 
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He promised to pay his respects to Thrus- 
ton’s father when he reached Washington 
—and to Miss Jeannette. 

He continued to Cincinnati by boat, 
then transferred to a miserable coach for 
the trip to Wheeling, which carried him 
through Springfield and Columbus. 


Mediocrity in everything appears to be char- 
acteristic of the Buckeye State [he wrote on 
August 16 when he reached the capital of 
Ohio]; every where I have seen nothing like 
intellectual refinement. Most of the females 
were barefooted & appear to be mere household 
drudges. Such a State can never make a figure 
except for the pounds of pork or the number 
of Brooms it can make, Columbus now con- 
tains about 5000 Inhabitants. Supped at a 
small place late at night 20 Ms from Colum- 
bus. Daughters & Wife to wait on the table 
as every where else in Ohio. I would about as 
soon Starve. 


On his arrival at Baltimore, August 
22, the Texan Minister Plenipotentiary’s 
trunks, all his money, letters, and creden- 
tials were misplaced. He retrieved them 
after a frenzied search of two hours, then 
solaced himself at the “Museum per- 
formance in the Saloon. Saw Miss Wells 
show her person to a large audience of 
Women & Men & went home completely 
disgusted with the concern.” 

By suppertime the next day he was at 
last in Washington. The prospect of his 
official debut made him “feel like a 
school boy just before examination & 
wish the ‘ceremonial’ was well over.” He 
took quarters at Mr. Gadsby’s National 
Hotel, tried to find the staff of his lega- 
tion, and rested from his travels. 


ADSBY’s WAS NOT, however, to be 
G the permanent location of the lega- 
tion of the Republic of Texas during 
Jones’s tour of duty, for this new Minis- 
ter was no Memucan Hunt. (In asking 


the Texas Senate to confirm Hunt’s ap- 
pointment, President Houston had 
pointed out: “from the state of our fi- 
nances it is very desirable that the Min- 
ister should be a Gentleman of fortune, 
and one whose own means for the present 
should be expended in his support. Mr. 
Hunt thus far has made no requisition 
on this Government for means of sup- 
port.” The Senate confirmed Hunt in- 
stanter.) The condition of Texan fi- 
nances had not improved—and Jones 
was not a Gentleman of fortune. 

As soon as he had made his first official 
calls, he would seek a boardinghouse, 
preferably one where politicians lived— 
to save money and to build good will for 
Texas among fellow-boarders, while he 
kept an ear open for unofficial informa- 
tion. For a few days he lived in a style 
befitting the diplomatic representative of 
a great nation. He would not admit, at 
the start, that his government, and he, 
were pinching pennies. 

Fairfax Catlett and Sandy Harris, his 
legation staff, were not to be found in 
Washington so the new Minister himself 
wrote the Secretary of State to announce 
his arrival, then settled down to read the 
files of his legation. 

From the letterbook he learned that 
President Houston on May 19 had in- 
structed his Washington representatives: 


Should the present session of the Congress 
of the United States adjourn without having 
acted definitively on the proposition for the 
annexation of this Republic to that of the U. 
States, you are hereby instructed, by direction 
of the President, to withdraw immediately 
thereafter the proposition aforesaid. 


That was precisely what Jones’s own 
Resolutions of April 23 would have re- 
quired the President to do, but the Texan 
Congress had been too timid to demand 
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it. No wonder Houston’s Secretary of 
State had assented so readily to Jones’s 
insistence that he be permitted to with- 
draw the annexation proposal. How like 
Old Sam Jacinto to let his new envoy dis- 
cover these instructions after he got to 
Washington, instead of giving him the 
satisfaction of knowing from the start 
that he had adopted what Jones advo- 
cated. 

The Minister read the ensuing corre- 
spondence to see what, if anything, had 
been done pursuant to the President’s in- 
structions. 

Jones’s predecessor, General Hunt, had 
resigned and left Washington before 
the May 19 instructions arrived. Fairfax 
Catlett was uncertain as to the duty of 
an acting chargé. He “was entirely sat- 
isfied that a literal execution of them was 
impracticable, there being ... no propo- 
sition, as coming from Texas, still pend- 
ing before this Government, and there- 
fore, none to be withdrawn.” Catlett 
reminded his government that General 
Hunt’s optimistic proposal of August 4, 
1837,‘‘was rejected absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally, and not even reserved for fu- 
ture consideration. . . . In what manner 
then,” the puzzled chargé had asked Sec- 
retary Irion, “can a proposition be with- 
drawn, which is not even admitted to 
exist?” Nothing was before the govern- 
ment of the United States but “petitions 
and memorials of their own citizens and 
the Resolutions of their own State Legis- 
latures. The [only] question... was... 
whether they themselves would make a 
mew proposition in their own part to 
Texas,” he explained a little tediously. 

Catlett, knowing the posture of mat- 
ters at Washington and afflicted with a 
logical mind, had missed the point of the 
instructions. Jones, who had thought up 
the idea, must have smiled at the bewil- 
derment of the chargé. He knew that 


there was no proposition pending at 
Washington; he had known it when he 
introduced his resolutions in April. The 
lines to be spoken at the Department of 
State in Washington were a bit of play- 
acting; the audience was not the Secre- 
tary of State, or even the President of the 
United States. The audience was in Lon- 
don and Paris and Brussels. It was the 
gesture of locking a door that had been 
slammed in one’s face, so that it could not 
be reopened at will from the other side. 

For ten days Minister Jones studied 
the accumulated correspondence at the 
legation and, for relaxation, read the 
pamphlets and essays on the Texas ques- 
tion that had been pouring out since 
1836. There were pamphlets on Texas— 
most of them anti-annexationist — on 
every newsstand, and J. Q. Adams’ three- 
week tirade in the House against Texas 
was still evoking impassioned communi- 
cations in the newspapers, although Con- 
gress had adjourned six weeks before. 

Jones read Channing’s Letter to Hen- 
ry Clay and pronounced it “the most 
grave piece of hypocritical Humbug & 
falsehood I have ever seen,” and the pub- 
lished rejoinders to it “too mild.” Even 
H. S. Legaré’s Texas speech and Mor- 
fit’s Report on Texas contained “a good 
deal of Sophistry.” A reading of the cur- 
rent screeds and a brief reconnaissance of 
the Texas question at Washington 
strengthened the conclusion he had 
reached when he was only a Texas con- 
gressman: 


Annexation [he concluded on August 26 as 
he waited for the President of the United 
States to become officially aware of his exist- 
ence] is at an end & for the present Texas can 
if she will get on without it. If the next ad- 
ministration pursues a proper course not many 
in Texas will wish for it. How glorious will 
Texas be standing alone, and relying upon 
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her own strength. . .. [He added on October 
2] we remain a ‘Spunky little independent 
Republic’ with all our blushing honors thick 
upon us. 


On August 27 — his legation staff still 
absent—he got A. McCurdy to sign let- 
ters to the Washington papers announc- 
ing “that Mr. Anson Jones, Minister pleni- 
potentiary from the republic of Texas is 
at Gadsby’s” and asking that his presence 
be noticed in the press; but he was a little 
irked by the “rather equivocal terms” in 
which the Intelligencer heralded his “‘ad- 
vent.” The People declared his appoint- 
ment “was a reward for supporting the 
[Houston] administration.” That drew 
a three-line rejoinder in the Minister’s 
diary: 


The journals will show that I never supported 
the administration my votes will uniformly 
be found opposed to every [four-letter word 
obliterated, and this interlined:] measure I 
did not approve. I only supported the country 
& its President, opposing error & extravagance. 


That day Mr. J. Elliot — who, like 
Minister Jones, had once been to Vene- 
zuela—called, as he did on all diplomatists 
new to Washington, with a copy of his 
Diplomatic Code. It was an interesting 
two-volume work, containing the text of 
treaties to which the United States was 
party. For years it had been standard 
equipment for diplomatic representatives 
of foreign powers; not because they need- 
ed to study the text, or tocurry favor with 
Mr. Elliot by buying his compilation, 
although he was an editor of some im- 
portance. The real value of the work lay 
in its Appendix, which was a sort of rule 
book of American diplomatic procedures, 
forms, and etiquette. With Elliot’s Code 
at hand, the greenest diplomat could com- 
mit no great errors. Jones made good use 
of it. 


On Wednesday, in response to a “very 
polite note,” he called on Mrs. Eliza Page. 
The lady was not at home, but Minister 
Jones “was received by her daughter, with 
whom,” he wrote and later deleted, “I 
half fell in love.” It was not for that he 
had come to Washington. 

He was restless. There was, he recalled, 
a friendly gesture he had not yet made. 
He must pay his respects to Judge Buck- 
ner Thruston, father of the amiable 
young banker who had made his visit to 
Louisville so pleasant. Mr. Elliot’s Code 
colored even his private social calls. He 
left cards at the Judge’s door on his first 
visit—punctiliously including the second 
card for the Judge’s daughter who, he 
judged from what her brother said, had 
so many cards that even one from a Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraor- 
dinary would make no great impression. 

He went on to the Library of Congress 
which he found “a very splendid con- 
cern... evidence of what the powers & 
industry of man has accomplished.” But 
it was no use; Jones was already “tired of 
this routine of visits & anxious to be at 
work.” 


E COULD NOT officially join the dip- 

lomatic corps until he had shaken 

the hand of the still-absent President of 

the United States; he sought relief from 

tedium in a brief excursion. 

First he went to Philadelphia in a train 

“full of Episcop Clergymen going to at- 
tend the triennial Convention.” 


Put up at Mrs. Yokes cor 7th & Chestnut. The 
first person I recognized was Dr. George Mc- 
Clelland. After I crossed Broad Street coming 
into town from the west every thing seemed 
natural, I could hardly recognize that I had 
been absent at all. It seemed like a dream. 


If Philadelphia had not changed dur- 
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ing Jones’s absence, Jones had. What mem- 
ories must have come back to him as he 
looked once more at those familiar cob- 
blestones and dingy buildings of the City 
of Brotherly Love, which he first had seen 
nearly two decades before. Here, on his 
way to Harper’s Ferry in 1823, he had 
been arrested for debt, relieved of his wal- 
let and his watch. Unable to proceed, here 
he had unsuccessfully practiced medi- 
cine; then fled to Venezuela. Here, on 
his return, he had completed his profes- 
sional education, become Worshipful 
Master of Masons and Grand Master of 
Odd Fellows—and failed again in medi- 
cine. Only six years before, he had left 
Philadelphia in disgust. 

As the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
sovereign Republic of Texas, with head 
erect, walked the familiar streets of the 
city of his humiliations, he must have had 
an impulse to shout: “I am Anson Jones. 
You thought, if you knew me at all, that 
I was a failure. You were wrong. Look 
at me. I have helped create a nation. I am 
a member of its diplomatic corps, engaged 
in momentous negotiations that your 
grandchildren and their grandchildren 
will hear of. Iam Anson Jones.” 

But Jones, being Jones, shouted noth- 
ing. He probably enjoyed the astonish- 
ment of Dr. McClellan, founder of his 
Alma Mater, at the role that his former 
pupil was now playing; and he did not 
permit “Mr. Lawrence, his brother & Mr. 
Evans” to remain in ignorance of his cur- 
rent status when he met them on the 
street and took them to the theater. After 
a two-day round of visits with old friends 
and lodge brothers, he was off to New 
York for a hectic week with relatives and 
official and volunteer agents of Texas. 
There he saw George Bancroft, Jackson- 
ian historian of American democracy, vis- 
ited the theaters and museums, and looked 





up a few friends of his less prosperous 
days. 

In Philadelphia again, he called at the 
Bank of the United States, an institution 
with which he had had no dealings dur- 
ing his residence in that city. Now he was 
there to see about borrowing $5,006,000. 
With Messrs. Williams and Burnley, Tex- 
as agents, the Minister gravely canvassed 
with Mr. Nicholas Biddle, president of 
the Bank, the prospects for the Texas 
loan. 

On another evening, for old times’ 
sake, he met with the trustees of the Fifth 
Street Odd Fellows Hall. Less than a dec- 
ade ago he had been president of the 
board, weighted with responsibilities that 
then seemed very grave, and commission- 
er to float a loan for the Grand Lodge, to 
boot. All that was not as far away as it 
seemed to him. It was among these Odd 
Fellows that he had learned his first les- 
sons in corporate finance, practical poli- 
tics, diplomacy. 

How good that diplomatic training 
had been, he would soon learn at Wash- 
ington. His watch was in his pocket and 
this time there was no creditor between 
him and his destination. 

He had hoped to remain Mr. Gadsby’s 
guest until his formal presentation, but 
after waiting a month without learning 
when that important event would take 
place, he found cheaper quarters. On Sep- 
tember 26 he “visited the Dep of State 
with Mr. C.... wrote my first Despatch 
to Dr. Irion—Removed from Gadsby’s 
to Mrs. Pitman on 3rd St. in the evening.” 
Here he soothed an aching tooth with 
laudanum, meditated upon the desirabil- 
ity of the expansion of Texas to the “Bay 
of St. Francisco” and the Californias, and 
came to the conclusion that old J. Q. 
Adams had been “acting a double [he 
first wrote it quintuple] part. He has 
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lost Texas to the U. S. & is trying to hide 
his blame for the loss in smoke” by that 
three-week diatribe in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Not until October 2 did President Van 
Buren return to the White House and ap- 
point a day for the ceremonial reception 
of this latest of the envoys from the Tex- 
ans—cautiously requesting in advance a 
copy of his “intended address.” Minister 
Jones, who had learned among the Odd 
Fellows and the Masons the art of felici- 
tous expression of stereotyped sentiments, 
had written out his “short & non Com- 
mital” remarks more than a month be- 
fore. He sent a copy of them over to the 
Department of State without delay. 

Apparently not so nervous and self- 
conscious as he had been on his arrival in 
Washington, Jones spent the evening pre- 
ceding his formal presentation at “Euka.” 
Before two o’clock the next afternoon, a 
hired hack took him and Aaron Vail, act- 
ing Secretary of State, to the Executive 
Mansion. 

In “the small room immediately east 
and adjoining the large circular room” 
they fidgeted two or three minutes; then 
the moment came: 


The President entered alone. I advanced to 
meet him when the usual civilities were ex- 
changed. I then took from the table within 
my reach the Letter of Credence which I 
had laid down there [he had almost lost 
that precious letter once; he was taking no 
chance on misplacing it now] and holding it 
in my hand made a complimentary address 


to the crafty little man who had already 
made it perfectly plain that Texas would 
never enter the Union through his efforts. 
This was not what Minister Jones had 
traveled twenty-five hundred miles to say 
to the President; this was merely a for- 


mal preliminary that had to be got out 
of the way before he could “be at work.” 


In delivering this [Minister Jones told the 
President, as if he were addressing a room 
full of people] I have it especially in charge 
to assure your Excellency of the continued 
friendly feelings of the Government and peo- 
ple of Texas towards the Government and 
People of the United States, and to express 
their sincere and ardent wishes for your own 
future happiness and prosperity, and that of 
the country over which you preside. 


For my own part, I consider myself most for- 
tunate, Sir, in having the distinguished honor 
of appearing before the Chief Magistrate of 
this great, free and happy nation, as the Dip- 
lomatic Representative of my adopted coun- 
try; and it will ever be my greatest happiness, 
as it is my imperative duty in the discharge of 
my official functions, to promote, by every 
means in my power, the friendly relations now 
so happily existing between Texas and the 
United States, and the reciprocal interests of 
the two Governments. 


No dynamite in that, certainly; nor in 
the President’s reply: 


It gives me much pleasure, Sir, to receive you 
as the accredited representative of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, and I reciprocate very cordially 
the assurances of good will. ... 


The carefully rehearsed Address to the 
Republican Throne had been delivered, 
and the Occupant, noticing no deviation 
from the manuscript submitted in ad- 
vance, spoke the hundred words which, 
freely translated, meant: “I am officially 
aware of your existence.” Then, for a 
quarter of an hour, the President became 
a host with a guest in his house: 


He then advanced & again offered me his 
hand [the Texan wrote that evening in his 
diary ]. Said he was glad to see me and invited 
me to a Seat. He made enquiries, of me about 
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myself, asked me if I was not from North 
Carolina or intimated as if he was under that 
impression. [Hunt, Jones’s predecessor, and 
General Henderson, European agent, were 
both North Carolinians. | I remained about 10 
minutes, When the conversation stopping, I 
rose the President rose and again shook hands, 
& saying he should be happy to again see me 
bade me good morning. Accompanied by the 
actg Secretary I left the room. On the front 
steps the Secty took leave, saying I would 
always find him at the Dept & that he would 
be happy to do anything for me in his power. 
So ended the ceremony of presentation. 


At last fully accredited, although 
“hardly yet initiated into the Ist degree 
of dip. life,” Minister Jones was opti- 
mistic: “I have got hold of the thread, 
however & think I can follow the wind- 
ings.” 


H Is FIRST official communication was 
a notification to “A. Vail, Esquire, 
etc, etc, etc.” that Texas was ready to ex- 
change ratifications of the boundary 
agreement signed by his predecessor and 
Mr. Forsyth in April. Then, as Mr. Elliot’s 
Diplomatic Code instructed him to do, 
he “called with cards” upon as many 
members of the Cabinet and of the cor ps 
diplomatique as a man could in one after- 
noon. Freshly engraved cards of The Min- 
ister of the Republic of Texas, with a cor- 
ner turned down to show that they were 
left by that gentleman in person, were 
deposited at the residences of the Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Felix Grundy of Ten- 
nessee; the Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Forsyth of Georgia; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Levi Woodbury of New 
Hampshire; the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. James K. Paulding of New York; and 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Joel R. Poin- 
sett of South Carolina — who, like the 
Texan Minister, was a physician and had 
lived in Latin America. Messieurs Pontois, 


Krehmer, Tacon, Martini, and Fox of the 
diplomatic corps also received cards of the 
Texan Minister that afternoon, which 
probably impressed none of them at the 
moment. Some of them were to become 
well acquainted with Mr. Jones and his 
mission before the next spring. That eve- 
ning at his boardinghouse the weary Tex- 
an Minister received General Alvear and 
his son Emilio, from Buenos Aires, and 
Mr. M. Edwards, of Brazoria County, 
Texas, who was later to become interna- 
tionally famous as a forger. 

The next day was Columbus Day, al- 
though it was not yet so designated on 
the calendars. For Anson Jones it was a 
sort of second independence day for his 
adopted country. The morning he spent 
carefully polishing the most important 
letter he had ever written. It had to be 
brief; it must say neither too much nor 
too little. Its tone must be neither ar- 
rogant nor obsequious, but firm. It would 
be published in the capitals of Europe. 

Minister Jones did not have the pleas- 
ure of presenting that letter personally to 
Mr. Secretary Forsyth, whose unctuous 
rejection of annexation on August 25, 
1837, had made it necessary. The head 
of the State Department was still vaca- 
tioning in Georgia and the letter went to 
his Chief Clerk who was looking after 
routine business during the absence of his 
chief. The matter, Jones and his govern- 
ment thought, was too urgent to await 
the Secretary’s return to Washington. 

At high noon on October 12 the Texan 
Plenipotentiary was at the Department of 
State, exchanging ratifications of the 
boundary agreement and reminding Mr. 
Vail a little sharply of “the strong de- 
sire of the Government of Texas to have 
this question settled by running the line” 
without further delay. A sovereign na- 
tion needed clearly defined, and marked, 
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boundaries with its neighbors. The sooner 
this United States-Texas line was estab- 
lished, the clearer it would be to people 
in both countries—and in Europe—that 
the new Republic was a separate entity. 
After Minister Jones departed from 
the State Department with a certified 
copy of the boundary agreement in his 
pocket, Chief Clerk A. Vail read: 


Sir: Since the date of Mr. Forsyth’s corre- 
spondence with General Hunt on the subject 
of the proposition to annex Texas to the 
United States, although that proposition was 
considered by this Government as finally dis- 
posed of, Texas has, nevertheless, continued 
to be gencrally regarded by the people of both 
countries as in the attitude of an applicant for 
admission into this Union. 


In order to prevent future misunderstanding 
upon this subject, and believing that an ex- 
plicit avowal of its present policy, in refer- 
ence to this measure, would conduce mutually 
to the interest of both countries, the Govern- 
ment of Texas has directed the undersigned 
respectfully, but unconditionally, to with- 
draw the proposition above mentioned. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of 
the republic of Texas, therefore, in accordance 
with his instructions, has the honor to an- 
nounce to the Secretary of State of the United 
States the formal and absolute withdrawal of 
the proposition for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. 


The undersigned embraces this occasion to 
tender to Mr. Vail renewed assurances of his 
distinguished consideration. 


ANSON JONES. 


The next day Mr. Vail “had the honor 
... tostate that Mr. Jones’s note had been 
laid before the President.” That part of 
Minister Jones’s job was done. 


be REMAINED, HOWEVER, to publicize 
the fact — not in Washington or in 
Texas, but in Europe. Jones at once re- 


ported to his government and by the 
same mail wrote “in duplicate” to Gen- 
eral J. Pinckney Henderson, the thirty- 
year-old North Carolinian who for more 
than a year had been the roving ambas- 
sador of the Republic of Texas to western 
Europe. Henderson’s primary assignment 
was to procure recognition from England 
and France. Although he had such pres- 
tige as attached to the title Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Texan Army, native good 
sense, legal acumen, tact, and familiarity 
with Texan affairs gained through seven 
months in President Houston’s cabinet, 
Henderson had not yet been received in 
his diplomatic capacity at any European 
capital. 

Britain’s foreign minister, Lord Palm- 
erston, professed to be unconvinced that 
Mexico would permit Texas to retain her 
independence; but three months in Eng- 
land convinced Henderson that Queen 
Victoria’s ministers were really more con- 
cerned over the legal status of slavery in 
Texas and the possibility of annexation 
to the United States than the specter of 
Mexican reconquest. The issue was fur- 
ther confused at London by a Mexican 
proposal to compensate British holders of 
Mexican bonds with grants of land in 
Texas. The best the Texan could get from 
Palmerston was a peculiar, left-handed 
trade agreement which—whatever it did 
to Texan pride—opened the ports of each 
country to the commerce of the other. 

Palmerston sensed that the Texas 
trade might be valuable to England. If 
Texas was indeed still Mexican territory, 
he reasoned, it was amply protected by 
England’s existing trade treaties with 
Mexico. There was the slight irregularity 
of clearance papers which would be is- 
sued to Texan vessels by a government 
that England and Mexico did not official- 
ly know, but British port masters “would 
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shut their eyes to the circumstance.” As 
Palmerston explained it to Henderson: 


a Texian Ship would be admissable into the 
Ports of Great Britain as a Mexican Ship ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the Mexican 
Treaty, notwithstanding that the Documents 
issued for the use of such ship would bear upon 
their face that they were the avowed acts of a 
Govt. in Texas, assuming the style of a repub- 
lic independent of Mexico. 


President Houston phrased it more feli- 
citously for Texas publication: 


Our vessels and goods under the national Flag 
and with Texian papers, are to be admitted... 
in the same manner as the vessels and goods of 
Mexico, under the scope and stipulations of 
the treaty with that Government. 


By the spring of 1838 Henderson had 
gone to Paris, where there was no anti- 
slavery agitation and no bloc of Mexican 
bondholders to lobby against the recogni- 
tion of Texas. France, in fact, was at 
the moment initiating a war to collect 
$600,000 owed Frenchmen by Mexico. 
Diplomacy had failed to collect the 
claims, and when Henderson arrived in 
Paris the French Navy was beginning its 
blockade of the Mexican ports. This epi- 
sode—‘the Pastry War”—might through 
Texan skill be turned into an advantage; 
without careful management it might 
block negotiations. 

General Henderson would know how 
to use the information that Minister Jones 
could now give him. The harassed Texan 
ambassador-at-large to western Europe 
had written to “His Excellency Mr. 
Jones” at Washington as soon as he heard 
of his appointment: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon your ap- 
pointment to the distinguished station you 
hold, which I do most cordially, as a country- 


man, if not as a friend and acquaintance. How 
far I have a right to claim either of the latter, 
I am at a loss to know, as I have only been in- 
formed by our Government and through the 
newspapers that “Dr. Jones is appointed Min- 
ister to the United States,” and inasmuch as I 
know two Dr. Jones’ in Texas personally, and 
have heard of one other. But however that may 
be, allow me to congratulate you... . 


The Secretary of State instructed me to say to 
the French and English Governments that he 
had instructed you to withdraw the proposi- 
tion for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. It will be better if I can say you have 
withdrawn it. Please inform me on the subject. 
... In great haste. 


His Excellency Mr. Jones did not need 
this reminder. He had, in fact, sent Agent 
Henderson the information he wanted 
two wecks before he received the request 
for it. 

“It will remove one obstacle in the way 
of the recognition,” Henderson wrote 
Jones on receiving his letter. 

The Washington legation’s corre- 
spondence with Texas was not heavy. 
During nine months as Minister, Jones 
sent six dispatches to his government, all 
in impeccable form and consecutively 
numbered, with many enclosures. Secre- 
tary of State Irion wrote to him three 
times, but assigned no new negotiations. 

Dr. Irion’s final—and longest—com- 
munication was written two weeks be- 
fore the end of the Houston administra- 
tion. “The withdrawal of the proposition 
for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States,” the Secretary reported, “has 
given general satisfaction, and will have 
a most favorable effect on our negotia- 
tions in Europe.” The Pastry War, he 
hoped, would insure French recognition 
of Texas; probably “France will keep the 
enemy occupied until our own vessels 
will be afloat.” The five vessels of war un- 
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der construction for Texas in Baltimore 


will enable us to command the Gulf, shut up 
the enemie’s vessels in their ports, and ruin 
their commerce. . . . Harrassments of this kind 
will soon force them to acknowledge our in- 
dependence. The acquisition of such a fleet 
will have a most happy tendency in securing 
the permanent and uninterrupted prosperity 
of the country, by inspiring confidence 
abroad, thereby increasing emigration to 
Texas, and promoting our negotiations in 
Europe. 


Europe. Europe held the key to the 
immediate future of the Republic of 
Texas. Jones understood that even better 
than Irion, and he was temporarily in a 
better position to help those negotiations 
than any other citizen of Texas. The 
“thread” he had got hold of was a long 
one; it ran not only among the foreign 
legations of Washington City but to the 
capitals of Europe. Minister Jones pre- 
pared to “follow its windings.” 














WINTER ORCHARD 
LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


ERE is the winter orchard, here the gate 
Leading to colder pastures of the mind. 

This wintry fruit is locked inviolate 
Within the tender closet of its rind. 
Turn to the fallen fruit that left the bough. 
Regard these prodigals upon the ground. 
They are the strays that need no pity now. 
In the wind’s sullen corners they are found. 
You are the picker of a firmer crop, 
A larger harvest. Into your waiting hand 
Answer and nourishment must surely drop, 
Not from this sour and neglected land 
But from a richer field beyond the fence, 
From taller trees and from a better seed; 
While imaged Edens of beneficence 
Depict you walking naked and in need, 
You are the innocent whom love shall give 
A riper fruit to eat. Rejoice, and live. 








KETCH MY SADDLE! 


RAMON F. ADAMS 


ETCH MY SADDLE! This urg- 
K ent plea is sure to be yelled on 
the range when a rider has been 
thrown and the horse is running away 
with his saddle. He cares nothing for the 
horse—it belongs to the company, but 
the saddle is his own private and highly 
prized property. 

I remember hearing this call shouted 
one frosty morning many years ago, at 
the start of a roundup on a West Texas 
ranch. To emphasize the urgency of his 
plea, Calamity Thompson was wildly 
jumping up and down, as one cowhand 
said, “like an empty barrel boundin’ 
down hill.” Calamity was not alone in 
losing his saddle. Other members of the 
crew, stiff from an inactive winter, were 
trying to “iron out the humps” and 
“kick the frost out” of mounts “snuffy” 
from a long rest and the animal joy of 
spring. They were being thrown in all 
directions. As one cowhand later de- 
scribed it, they were “‘fallin’ off like 
wormy apples in a high wind.” 

A cowman will “talk hoss” as long as 
he can find anyone willing to listen. This 
is the thing nearest his heart. And since 
riding is the daily life of his profession, 
his conversation is filled with his riding 
experiences, others’ ability or the lack 
of it. 

During my wide wanderings over the 
cow country gathering the idioms and 
picturesque expressions of the cowman 
many pages of my notebooks have been 
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filled with his speech concerning horses 
and his riding of them. 

I once asked a “rough string” rider on 
a horse ranch what special qualifications 
were needed to make a good rider. He 
scratched his head in thought for a mo- 
ment, then answered seriously, “Y’u got 
to have a strong back and a weak mind— 
be heavy in the seat and light in the head. 
Above all y’u have to keep one leg on each 
side and yo’ mind in the middle and every 
bronc stomper is plumb old at thirty.” 

“Y’u hear folks talk about breakin’ a 
bronc,” said Clate Emory, top rider of 
the Mill Iron Ranch. “A real rider don’t 
break nothin’ except maybe an arm or a 
leg once in a while. We jes’ try to gentle 
the bronc so some other rider can stay on. 
Of course there’s some bronc fighters that 
ain’t worth their salt who slam a hoss 
’round till they break his spirit, and a 
hoss with a broken spirit’s as worthless as 
a four-card flush. The boss wants cow 
hosses, not spoiled hosses, so these riders 
don’t last as long as a drink o’ whiskey on 
a first-class ranch.” 

As one buster told me, ‘Ridin’ the 
rough string ain’t like attendin’ a knittin’ 
bee.” Breaking horses as a profession is a 
highly dangerous calling. Bruises, broken 
bones, hernia and torn kidneys are the 
buster’s ultimate reward—if he’s lucky. 
The tragedy he most dreads is being 
“hung up” in a stirrup and dragged to 
death, or being crushed by a “throw 
back,” the trick of a killer. And more 








than one rider has been “kicked into a 
funeral procession.” He is forced to retire 
from the calling in a very short while, 
young in years but so old in body he 
“don’t travel like a colt no more,” and has 
to be content to ride the gentler horses. 

When I asked another bronc snapper 
why he took up such a dangerous calling 
he assured me he “didn’t ride the rough 
ones jes’ for a closeup view of the stars,” 
but for the money there was in it. Quite 
frequently one will hear some braggart 
claim he “can scratch hell out o’ anything 
that wears hair,” but they are all familiar 
with that old saw, “There ain’t no hoss 
that can’t be rode, there ain’t no rider that 
can’t be throwed.” 

A rider in Arizona had quite a reputa- 
tion as a buster, but when I asked him if 
he had ever been “‘throwed” (a cowhand 
never uses the word “thrown”’) , he looked 
at me rather pityingly and said, “I ain’t 
even kin to any man that ain’t been 
throwed.” 

“A bronc twister maybe ain’t strong 
on brains,” said Spade Taylor, “but he 
ain’t short on guts.” One old-timer, offer- 
ing his opinion, said, “It’s a job for a reck- 
less don’t-give-a-damn fool that’s forgot 
there’s such a thing as consequences.” 
When this rider of the bad ones falls in 
love or gets married he usually quits as a 
professional. He now has some one de- 
pendent upon him and looks upon life 
more seriously. 


H’ TO FALL is one of the first things 
the rider of a bronc must learn. He 
must know how to kick free of the stir- 
rups, to keep from being dragged by 
one foot; that is, to just grow limp and 
hit the ground rolling. A rider always 
knows he is going a jump or two before 
he actually goes. He looks for a soft spot 
to land if possible, taking pains to roll 
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beyond reach of kicking heels and strik- 
ing forefeet. As one cowhand said, “Y’u 
have to know how to git off them broncs 
without ’em stickin’ a hoof in yo’ vest 
pocket.” A fall has no terrors for the sea- 
soned rider, for he has had many of them. 

It doesn’t mean a man is a good rider 
because he works on a ranch. Like the old 
saying, ““There’s a heap more to bein’ a 
cowpuncher than jes’ settin’ on a hoss 
and lettin’ yo’ feet hang down.” And any 
westerner knows that “‘polishin’ yo’ pants 
on saddle leather don’t make y’u a rider.” 
Good riders are born. The rider of the 
“raw ones” is far above the ordinary 
hand and draws down more pay. His is 
an exalted position, and he has learned 
the hard way to appreciate that old adage, 
““A saddle seat’s the easiest thing to find, 
but the hardest to keep.” If he is a good 
buster he takes great pride in making 
good cow horses out of his charges, and 
he never forgets that ironclad rule, 
“y’u’ve got to control yo’self before y’u 
kin control yo’ hoss.” 

Sooner or later every good rider meets 
his Waterloo. He is not ashamed of being 
“grassed” by a good bucker. He holds no 
grudge, but much admiration for one of 
those “‘hard to set” horses. 

It is in speaking of being “throwed” 
that the cowboy is free with his salty lan- 
guage and humorously picturesque de- 
scriptions. Hawk Nance, in telling of a 
time he “met his shadow on the ground” 
said, “I didn’t break nothin’, but all the 
hinges and bolts was loosened.” Wash 
Calhoun told of another rider who “went 
sailin’ off, his hind legs kickin’ ’round in 
the air like a migratin’ bullfrog in full 
flight.” 

One night on a Wyoming ranch when 
the conversation drifted to riding, as it 
inevitably does, Hal Cummings told of 
his efforts to ride an outlaw they had 
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brought in from the Powder River coun- 
try. 

“I had a heap o’ trouble,” said Hal, 
“gettin’ my wood on ‘im, and when I 
did get my tree laced up it didn’t do me 
much good ’cause I didn’t git settled ’fore 
I goes sailin’ off, flyin’ low an usin’ my 
face for a rough-lock till I lost ’nough 
hide to make a pair o’ leggin’s.” 

Slug Cassell told of trying to ride a 
bronc that “warped his backbone and 
hallelujahed all over the lot.” When asked 
what success he had he answered simply, 
“I went up to fork a cloud.” 

Laredo Cook once told of a rider who 
“got throwed so high that when he come 
down he had Saint Peter’s initials whit- 
tled on his boots,” ard Zack Price ad- 
mitted a time when “I got throwed so 
high I could’ve said my prayers "fore I 
lit.” Another told of a buster who “got 
throwed so high the birds built nests in 
his hair ’fore he come down,” and Smoky 
Saddler ‘“‘went up to see what the moon 
was made of.” 

A high bucker had a “bellyful o’ bed- 
springs” and “acted like he was tryin’ to 
chin the moon,” or “stuck his bill in the 
ground and tried to kick the teeth out o’ 
the man in the moon.” Once, after Troy 
Welsh had made a ride on a high bucker, 
he swore “that hoss scraped a bird’s wing 
as he went by.” Cliff Miller, after stay- 
ing on such a bucker, said “I had to keep 
dodgin’ my head to keep from bumpin’ 
the stars, and I was clawin’ all the leather 
in sight.” 

One of the top riders of the V N Ranch 
said, ““When I tried to kick the frost out 
o’ that jughead it was like ridin’ a cyclone 
with the bridle off. Three times I tackled 
that hoss and three times I took up a 
homestead.” 

A cowhand is apt in drawing pithy 
word pictures of his defeat. One con- 


fessed that after a certain horse “swapped 
ends quicker’n hell could scorch a feather, 
I got up with two handfuls o’ somethin’ 
I didn’t want,” and another stated that a 
horse he tried to ride “throwed me far- 
ther than a Death Valley buzzard could 
smell a dry canteen.” Any rider thrown 
high will admit that “it’s damned scary 
for a man without wings.” 

He also has many expressions to signify 
one’s being thrown from a horse. It may 
be said that the rider “bit the dust,” 
“‘chased a cloud,” “chewed gravel,” 
“dirtied his shirt,” “kissed the ground,” 
“landed,” “lost his hoss,” “‘met his shadow 
on the ground,” “picked daisies,” “piled,” 
“spilled,” “took a squatter’s right,” “took 
up a homestead,” “turned the pack,” or 


“unloaded.” He may be “grass huntin’, 
“eatin’ gravel without stoopin’,” or “eat- 
in’ gravel with the chickens without a 
bill.” His horse may have “flung him 
away,” or “grassed him.” If he is thrown 
upon his head it is apt to be said that he 
“landed forked-end up,” “landed on his 
sombrero,” or “‘sunned his moccasins.” 
A rider on an Arizona ranch was mak- 
ing a good ride on a horse that was “pitch- 
in’ to beat a straight flush” when he sud- 
denly lost one stirrup and was dumped 
into a cactus bed. His friends afterward 
laughed that it “took a week to pluck ’im 
so he wouldn’t look like a porcupine.” 
Some horses have a talent for bucking 
in such a manner as seemingly to unjoint 
the rider’s neck. After making a ride on 
such a horse one rider declared, “that hoss 
had me knockin’ a hole in my vest with 
my chin.” In describing a friend riding 
a horse of this kind George Phillips said, 
“His head got to poppin’ back and forth. 
It looked like ever’ jump his head would 
pop off, back and forth, forth and back, 
jes’ like he was sayin’ ‘how-de-doo, how- 


de-doo’. 
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M= COWHANDS are full of humor- 
ous sarcasm toward another who 
has failed to ride a bad horse. He never 
gets sympathy. When one rider was 
thrown pretty hard the crowd watching 
the show from the top rail of the corral 
told him that he made such a hole “‘we 
thought y’u was borin’ for water.” A 
green kid I know from the piney woods 
of East Texas arrived at a West Texas 
ranch and asked for a job cowboying! 
The boss put him on the payroll solely to 
give the regular hands something to poke 
fun at and keep them in a good humor. 

But this lad was seriously ambitious to 
become a cowboy. At the first opportu- 
nity he roped and saddled a bronc which 
had been brought up and penned in the 
corral to await delivery to a buyer of 
rodeo horses. Sabine—so named because 
he was from down on the Sabine River— 
tried to ride this “gut-twister” without 
anyone’s being the wiser. After he had 
been “throwed” four or five times the 
commotion attracted the attention of the 
boys at the bunkhouse. Several of them 
rushed to the corral just as he was drag- 
ging himself up to make another try. One 
of the qualifications of a rider is intes- 
tinal fortitude and this kid had it. 

Curly Mallison looked with interest at 
the ground the kid had plowed up in his 
many falls. 

“What y’u tryin’ to do, kid? Puttin’ in 
a crop?” 

“The Ole Man won’t like y’u jumpin’ 
a claim he’s already got under fence,” 
said another. 

A third fun-loving cowhand squatted 
on his heels like he was taking sight, then 
solemnly declared, “Y’u’ll have to learn 
to plow yo’ furrows straight.” With this 
the three turned and walked gravely back 
to the bunkhouse. Once inside, however, 


they could be heard roaring with unholy 
mirth. : 

Sabine didn’t know whether to cuss or 
cry and he afterward said this made him 
more determined than ever to become a 
rider, but these good-natured cowhands 
probably knew that before he did. 

One evening just at dusk on a ranch 
near Amarillo a roan outlaw was driven 
up and hazed into the corral. Bud Apple- 
ton had promised to break him. The next 
morning Bud’s bunkie sat watching him 
shave. 

“Bud,” he said solemnly, “‘y’u’re wast- 
in’ a lot o’ good time dewlappin’ yo’self 
with that dull razor there. That roan out 
in the corral will buck them whiskers off. 
He'll take that curl out 0’ yo’ hair too.” 

One day in the spring some of the boys 
went out to drive in the saddle band and 
when they got them back to the home 
corral there was an unbranded grulla in 
the bunch. He didn’t have any saddle 
marks on him so the “old man” called for 
a volunteer to ride him. 

Gotch Kelly eyed the horse for a mo- 
ment or two, then climbed down off the 
fence. 

“Ridin’ that hoss’ll be as easy as shootin’ 
fish in a dry lake. Put a rope on ’im, boys, 
while I git my leather.” 

“Sez you,” snorted Blackie Deason. 
“Give that hoss a chance and he’ll stomp 
y’u in the ground so deep y’u'll take roots 
and sprout.” 

Gotch made a good start. He did get 
both feet in the stirrups, but when he 
smacked that horse on the “git-up end” 
it was not many jumps until he hit the 
ground and lay still. When they picked 
him up he was “flat as a wet leaf and 
headed for a week in the bed-wagon.” 

When a rider is thrown he rarely 
offers an alibi. If he does it is one he 
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expects no one to believe, such as Tank 
Dennis offered when he said, “I started 
to fan that bronc, but lost my hat and 
got off to look for it.” 

A man making a good ride never fails 
to bring out such compliments as “‘He’s 
stickin’ like a tick makin’ a gotch-ear,” 
““He’s stickin’ like a fresh-water leech,” 
or “He screwed down in the saddle and 
stuck like a postage stamp.” Slug Cassell 
once told of a good ride by saying, ““That 
hoss hid his head and kicked the lid off, 
but it was jes’ like buckin’ off a porous 
plaster.” When Dud Russell told of an- 
other ride, his admiration for the rider 
was expressed with “Y’u couldn’t have 
chopped ’im loose from that hoss with 
an ax.” 

I have often heard references to poor 
riders with such comments as ““He musta 
learned to ride on a hobbyhoss,” “He 
couldn’t ride a covered wagon,” “He 


couldn’t ride nothin’ wilder’n a wheel 
chair,” “He couldn’t ride a pack-hoss,” 
or “He couldn’t ride a cotton mule.” 

When a horse cold-jaws on you and 
wants to run, take Whitey Blithe’s ad- 
vice, if you are in open country, and “let 
im go till he runs down his mainspring.” 
Whitey admitted that he once rode such 
a horse that “musta had a double spring 
*cause he could outrun hell with its tail 
afire and when he quit I was over in the 
next county. Y’u’d a-thought the sheriff 
was after me.” 

In “ridin’ the shows” one would be 
disqualified for “chokin’ the horn,” but 
out on the range it is no disgrace. As 
Curly Mallison used to say, “I'd rather 
pull the nubbin’ out by the roots than lose 
my saddle and go back to camp by hand.” 
If he ad been thrown you would be safe 
in betting that he would have yelled that 
familiar phrase—‘‘Ketch my saddle!” 
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EARTH IS LIFTED 


Domestic Architecture in New Mexico 


ROLAND F. DICKEY 


DRAWINGS BY TOM FARIS 


AKING MUD PIES was a seri- 
M ous business to our ancestors. 
The peoples of five continents 
have long known plastic mud as a basic 
building material. The earthen watch- 
towers Hannibal built in his campaign 
against Rome lasted 250 years. The 
French learned from the Romans to make 
houses of rammed earth, which they 
called pisé de terre. The method was well 
known in England, and was used in the 
first American colonies. There is a house 
in Washington, D.C. with rammed earth 
walls constructed in 1773. Though raw 
earth has not been a popular building 
material among northern Europeans, 
there are few parts of the world—how- 
ever wet the climate—where earth-walled 
houses are not successful. The simple 
method of building—tamping wet earth 
into wooden forms and letting the sun 
dry it—is known from England to Egypt 
and from China to the American South- 
west. 

Like his Spanish forebears and his Pu- 
eblo neighbors, the New Mexican uses 
mud to build his house. Adobe, he calls 
it, a term of Moorish origin, to which our 
word “daub” is related. Adobe is made of 
clay, sand, straw, and water—materials 
available to every man—and dries to the 
hardness of rock. It is durable and easy to 
use, and it resists fire, deadens sound, and 
insulates against cold and heat. 

“It was remarked how delightfully 
cool the houses were,” wrote Captain A. 
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R. Johnston at Ranchos de Albuquerque 
in 1846. He noted in his diary the typical 
house construction in New Mexico: 


The process of building houses, make brick, 
dry thern in the sun, build with mud mortar, 
lay over the roofs beams which come from the 
distant hills, then boards or poles, then earth 
and spouts, whitewash with gypsum, smear 
the walls outside with mud, also the floors; 
the houses being hung with looking-glasses 
and images, floors carpeted, no pain in walking 
about—mode of building peculiarly adapted 
to the country and climate. 


To make adobe, a shallow pit is dug in 
clay soil. The earth is pulverized, and 
water added. Treading with the bare feet 
or driving animals around in the pit, the 
adobe-maker mixes the mud to a stiff 
paste. Thin layers of grass, straw, or 
manure are spread over the mud at inter- 
vals and tramped in. The straw adds no 
strength to adobe, but keeps it from 
cracking while drying. The addition of 
sand to soil that is too clayey serves the 
same purpose. 

A wooden form like a shallow box 
without top or bottom is used to mold 
adobe bricks. The form is dipped in 
water, placed on level ground, and filled 
with mud, which is pressed firmly into 
the mold and leveled off with a flat stick. 
When the form is lifted by its handles, 
the new adobe brick is left standing free. 
After several days the bricks made in this 
manner are firm and hard. Then they are 
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stacked in long piles, edgewise, to await 
use. 

Adobe bricks are formed in sizes and 
weights which will permit their being 
handled readily by one man. An average 
brick is eighteen inches long, a foot wide, 
and four inches thick, and weighs fifty 
or sixty pounds. Two men can mix and 
mold more than a hundred adobe bricks 
in a day, and can lay about two hundred 
bricks a day, or roughly one hundred 
square feet of wall. 

The New Mexican builder chooses a 
well-drained site and lays a foundation of 
uncut stones, mortared with mud, to a 
height of about eighteen inches above the 
soil. The rock foundation discourages the 
capillary action of ground-water and 
guards against flood. On this is built the 
adobe wall, with bricks laid in level rows 
and cemented with thick mud mortar. 
The wall is allowed to dry for a week 
before lintels and roof timbers are ap- 
plied. Older houses commonly have walls 
two feet or more in thickness. The result- 
ing depth of window and door sills gives 
a feeling of pleasant security to the archi- 
tecture. 

The builder uses pine-log beams, called 
vigas, to support his roof. Logs for vigas 
average six to ten inches in diameter and 
are sixteen or twenty feet long. Stripped 
clean of bark, they are laid the short way 
of the house, at intervals of two or three 
feet. The ends project beyond the wall on 
each side —a characteristic feature of 
adobe structures. 

The roof is flat. In former times, small 
logs were split with wedges and laid flat 
side down to form a ceiling. Sometimes 
pine sticks or peeled aspen poles were— 
and are—used in the same way. Above 
this ceiling is laid a light layer of brush—- 
chamisa bush or yucca leaves. Then 
comes a thick plastering of adobe, fol- 





lowed by quantities of loose earth to a 
thickness of eight inches or more. 

During the infrequent heavy rains an 
adobe roof may leak. And an adobe wall, 
if improperly protected, might melt at 
roof or foundation and collapse. But long 
experience has taught protective meas- 
ures. To diminish erosion of the wall, it 
is built up into a low parapet around the 
roof. Flat stones laid on top of the wall 
help to turn the rain. The roof is slanted 
so that it will drain, and drainspouts 
called canales are cut from hollow logs to 
carry water away from the walls. 

The adobe wall receives its distinctive 
character and its greatest protection from 
a coat of mud plaster over the surface of 
the bricks. This plaster, which often 
comes from a community pit where the 
adobe proves hard and durable, gives to 
each New Mexico village an identifying 
color—rich red, ochre, dazzling white. 
Wheat straw mixed with the mud lends 
the walls a golden sheen. The plaster is 
applied by hand, and imparts to the en- 
tire structure soft, undulating lines. 

Renewed annually, this mud plaster 
prevents wind and water from eroding 
the joints between the adobe bricks. In 
Spanish villages it is customary to fix the 
roof and replaster the walls before the 
fiesta of the patron saint. Plastering is 
done by women, while heavier repairs are 
made by men. 

Interior walls, like the exterior, are 
plastered smoothly with adobe. Then they 
are covered with whitewash made by 
baking gypsum rocks for three days until 
disintegrated; afterward the powder is 
mixed with wheat flour and water to 
form a paste. This must be used quickly 
before it “goes to sleep,” that is, solidifies 
in the pot. The mixture is applied to the 
wall with a pad of sheepskin or goat hair. 

Balls of tierra amarilla, or tierra de oro, 
have long been a trade item at Nambé 
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PORTAL of typical adobe dwelling at Cordova, New Mexico. 

















Above, STREET SCENE in Cordova. Below, CABEZON, NEW MEXICO, a 


Spanish-American rural community. Photos by U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 
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Pueblo. This tawny, golden clay, bright 
with flakes of mica, is mixed with water 
and painted on the lower quarter of the 
wall to produce a decorative wainscoting. 
In the days of the Santa Fe Trail, calico 
was pasted around the walls in a gay bor- 
der which served to keep whitewash from 
rubbing on the clothing. Later genera- 
tions of rural New Mexicans have used 
oilcloth in a similar manner to keep grease 
from spotting the adobe walls of the 
kitchen. 

Many villages still use the handsomely 
proportioned adobe ovens or hornos, 
which once graced every New Mexican 
yard. Hemispheric in shape, they are set 
on a square base, and a slab of wood is 
used to cover the rounded opening. 
Though small, they are perhaps the only 
example of dome construction in New 
Mexican adobe architecture. A similar 
structure has been adapted to use inside 
the house—the corner fireplace. It is 
round in shape, and pressed into a corner 
like a quarter of an orange. It is of adobe, 
three feet or more in height and breadth. 
The adobe corner of the room forms two 
walls of the triangular chimney. The 
opening is oval. For efficient heating sticks 
of juniper are placed on end, tepee- 
fashion, against the back wall of the fire- 
place. So determined are the natives to 
use this corner form that they sometimes 
build an artificial wall to create a corner, 
the wall serving to shield the fireplace 
from drafts. 


EVERAL TYPES of building processes 

were in use by the southwestern In- 
dians at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
In the most advanced type, stones were 
roughly trimmed and fitted, then put to- 
gether with mud mortar. Monumental 
examples are to be seen in the prehistoric 
ruins at Chaco Cafion and in the seven- 
teenth-century missions at Quarai, Abo, 


and Jemez Hot Springs. Less exacting is 
the method used at Acoma and the Hopi 
Pueblos, where irregular stones are set in 
heavy adobe mortar. Castafieda, in 1540, 
observed a process not unlike the molding 
of adobe bricks in technique. Grass and 





brush were set on fire, and while the ashes 
still smoldered, water and earth were 
stirred in. This mixture was made into 
balls, which after being hardened in the 
sun were used instead of stones, with mor- 
tar of mud. 

The Casa Grande National Monument 
in southern Arizona is impressive evi- 
dence of the durability of Indian adobe. 
The ruins of walls constructed in the 
fourteenth century by Pueblo peoples 
still stand. Casa Grande was made by pil- 
ing thick mud in layers about four feet 
wide and two feet high. As each layer 
dried, the sides were smoothed, and more 
earth was placed on top. This method is 
followed today in Egypt and Tunisia. 

Lieutenant Bourke noted in 1881 that 
the old walls of Picuris Pueblo were of 
cajon or “box” construction, a use of 
large blocks of adobe rather than bricks. 
In this technique the adobe was molded 
directly on the wall between boxlike 
frames. It is much the same as the pisé de 
terre or rammed earth construction of 
Europe. The ancient Pueblo foundations 
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of the Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe 
are of this type. Evidently both Indians 
and Spaniards preserved the technique 
until American times, for Johnston ob- 
served at Bernalillo in 1846 that “fences 
are made of clay, by putting the mould on 
the wall and filling it, and leaving the 
large brick thus formed to dry there.” He 
noticed that the tops of the walls were 
covered with cactus, a threat conveyed 
by broken glass and metal spikes else- 
where in the world. 

Early Spanish colonists made intimate 
acquaintance with Pueblo architecture by 
living in Indian homes during their first 
years in the province. They found the 
Rio Grande Indians living in great com- 
munal apartments—cubical rooms built 
one against another, sharing common 
roofs and walls. Two and three story 
groups were common, and even five and 
six were not unknown. The upper stories 
were set back in stairstep fashion so that 
the lower-story roofs provided both floors 
and balconies for those above. 

There were no doors and windows in 
the outer walls of the first story. The 
houses were entered by scaling a ladder, 
then descending through a hole in the 
roof by another ladder. Tree trunks with 
stubs of branches served as ladders. (The 
double-pole ladder of branches lashed to 
two poles with rawhide may have been a 
European innovation.) The ladders were 
withdrawn when the pueblo was in dan- 
ger of attack. 

These Indian towns were walled, as 
were Santa Fe and Taos originally. They 
were built around two or more dance- 
plazas. Normally the only separate build- 
ings were round or square ceremonial 
chambers, kivas, which were submerged 
two-thirds beneath the ground and were 
entered from the roof, or through a sub- 
terranean passage. 


The pure Pueblo style no longer exists 
except in ruins preserved by archeol- 
ogists. The living Pueblo peoples, using 
the tools of their European neighbors, 
have borrowed many of their architec- 
tural practices. A few retain certain 
characteristic forms—the communal 
many-tiered dwelling, and the round kiva 
with its ladder. 

In post-Spanish times some of the pueb- 
los, notably Jemez and Taos, developed 
a distinct and elegant fireplace form, a 
small, delicate, and graceful version of 
the corner fireplace. It consisted of an 
adobe chimney and a tiny shelf with nar- 
row wings reaching to the base, exposing 
a maximum of the firebox. The design 
was enhanced with a painted border. It 
was customary to use Indian pottery jars 
as chimney pots on the top of the adobe 
chimneys. At Zufi these jars, each with 
its bottom broken out, were nested five 


and six high, making a tall, decorative 
chimney above the roofline. 
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HEN HE BEGAN TO BUILD for 

himself, the Spaniard brought 
European ideas to Pueblo architecture. 
He was not a better engineer than the 
Indian, but he had the advantage of metal 
tools and the protection of harquebuse 
and steel sword. 

Having the tools to make smooth 
boards, the Spaniard is credited with in- 
troducing molded adobe bricks. In the 
early years, however, he probably merely 
improved rather than revolutionized the 
Pueblo method. He refined and enlarged 
doors and windows. He adopted the 
Indian floor of tamped earth, but he 
strengthened it by soaking it with animal 
blood, which produced a tough, springy 
surface. His dwelling houses were of one 
story, and housed a single family rather 
than whole social groups as among the 
Indians. Though less fortress-like than the 
pueblos, the early New Mexican towns 
had bare outer walls, and their doors and 
windows opened upon an inner patio, pro- 
tected by palisades and strong gates. 

The Spanish-Pueblo style, sometimes 
called the Spanish Colonial, may be dated 
from Ojiate’s first colony in 1598 to the 
American occupation in 1846. The L- 
shaped or U-shaped plan was followed, 
rooms being added about the patio as the 
sons of the family brought home brides. 
Lumber was roughed out with an adz, 
and saws and chisels were used. 

Hardware was so scarce that all fitted 
woodwork depended upon pegs, dowels, 
and tongue-and-groove or notched con- 
struction, cemented with animal glue. 
The paneled doors of adzed pine or cot- 
tonwood turned on wooden pins in sock- 
ets or were hinged with rawhide straps. 

Interiors were dark, for the windows 
were few and tiny. In the early years of 
the colony animal skins were hung over 
the openings in bad weather. Later, 


scraped and oiled hides stretched across 
the windows admitted feeble light. Bits 
of selenite, a crystallized gypsum, were set 
in the grooves of a wooden grille to make 
a crude window. Glass was so precious it 
was framed, painted, and hung on the 
wall. 

It was a common practice to extend the 
vigas several feet on the outside of one 
wall; these were covered with poles and 
brush to provide a shade. Use of the portal 
with free-standing posts, carved capitals, 
and a separate roof was largely confined 
to public buildings and homes of the 
wealthy. 

Large buildings such as churches often 
used square beams instead of the conven- 
tional plain log vigas. Corbels or supports 
projecting from the walls, cut in the shape 
called zapata from its resemblance to a 
wooden shoe, helped to distribute the 
weight of huge roof timbers. Free-stand- 
ing posts were topped with broad curving 
capitals. Beams, corbels, and lintels were 
enriched with shallow carving. Rope 
moldings and beveled panels varied 
wooden surfaces. In these community 
structures metal hardware, elaborate 
locks, and wrought nails were used to a 
limited extent. 


HE AMERICANS who flowed into 

New Mexico after 1846 brought 
with them the architectural notions of the 
eastern seaboard and Victorian England. 
By the turn of the century half the pop- 
ulation of the territory was English- 
speaking. The United States Army tried 
adobe in Marcy and other forts, and 
found it practical. 

Skilled Yankee masons and carpenters 
built the “‘shack-towns” that mush- 
roomed along the new railroad. The great 
pine forests of New Mexico, almost un- 
touched before 1880, were attacked by 
armies of axtien who fed the new saw- 
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mills. Limekilns and brickyards profited 
from the surface of the earth. 

More efficient means of making adobe 
were introduced by the Americans. Mud 
was mixed in pug mills, like dough 
mixers, turned by horses and later by 
machine. Smaller adobe bricks came into 
vogue, and with them multiple molds 
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which would form two or four bricks at 
a time. 

Plumb line and level were applied to 
adobe walls. Lime plaster warded off ero- 
sion. Machine-sawed beams replaced the 
vigas; asphalt and tar weatherproofed the 
roof. A narrow coping of kiln-fired brick 
capped the adobe parapet. Standard sash 
and wavy manufactured glass were set 
in window openings. Porches with slim 
white columns of cut lumber—often four 
boards nailed to form a square tube—cre- 
ated shade for the Boston rocker. Dirt 
floors were hidden under wide tongue- 
and-groove planks. 

The native New Mexican, now called 
a “Spanish American,” was a little over- 
whelmed by this sudden progress in his 
quiet valleys. He did his best to assimilate 
whatever phases of the new culture he 
could afford. He covered his flat, leaky 
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roof with a sheet iron gable. In deference 
to the flat-ceiling vogue, he hid his aged 
gray vigas with cheesecloth. Using logs 
for joists, he floored his house with boards. 
Protestant traders persuaded him to cover 
his fancy new door and window sills with 
paint of “Virgin Mary blue.” His wife set 
her geraniums in shiny lard pails behind 
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the new glass windows. She calcimined 
her walls in pink and buff, and hid the 
old tierra amarilla border under bright- 
flowered wallpaper. 


ESPITE the many mistakes of both 

English and Spanish residents in the 
first years of adjustment, an architectural 
truce was reached in the style called Ter- 
ritorial. It retained the thick adobe walls 
and the flat roof with its insulating layet 
of earth. Instead of flat stones, a hand- 
some capping of red fired bricks was laid 
on top of the wall in a fancy pattern that 
varied from house to house. The Span- 
ish portal became a porch, with a similar 
coping of bricks, and slim square pillars 
to support it. Windows, with the pleasant 
proportion of nine panes above and six in 
the lower sash, brought ample light to the 
interior. New England shutters took on 
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the duty of shutting out southwestern 
dust storms. Large doors with planed 
moldings graced lintels of classic design. 
Simple triangular lintels of a single cut 
board topped the windows and doors of 
the new railroad stations, and were soon 
copied throughout New Mexico. White 
oil paint covered the exterior woodwork, 
combining with red brick coping and 
natural adobe walls to present a restful, 
dignified color scheme. 

As regional pride grew in New Mexico, 
there was a strong effort in the early years 
of this century to revive what was con- 
ceived to be original New Mexican archi- 
tecture. Recognizing its attraction to 
tourists, the Santa Fe Railroad and the 
City of Santa Fe launched campaigns for 
the “Pueblo” style of building. In re- 
sponse there emerged all sorts of well- 


intentioned efforts ranging from Califor- 
nia mission to Texas ranch home. Indian 
decoration was mixed indiscriminately 
with motifs from Mexico, Spain, and 
Italy. Tile, which has no pre-American 
precedent in New Mexico, was introduced 
as a wall coping. Adobe walls were plas- 
tered in bright-hued stucco. In recent 
years houses made of hollow tile and cin- 
der brick have been modified with con- 
crete in imitation of the soft lines of an 
adobe house. 

The wild exuberance of this regional 
building spree has begun to subside, and 
the new style, which might be called 
Revival, is beginning to assume definite 
characteristics. Whatever is done must 
take cognizance of native building mate- 
rials in harmony with the conveniences of 
modern living. 


LET MY EYES REMEMBER BEAUTY 
EDITH HART MASON 


ET MY EYES remember beauty 
When I am closed in at last 


By dark walls 
And age: 


The little daughters of Santa Maria, 
And their gentle mothers: 

The tired men and animals 
Trudging the mesa 


At dusk 


In the splendor of departing day; 
Yellowing fields of grain, 
And stretching plains of sage 


Let me remember, 


And the far blue hills of Taos. 





Story 






WIDOWER: 
ARTISTIC, UNENCUMBERED 


ESTHER McCOY 


DECIDED to go again to Mr. Hill- 
| yer’s. I had been there twice already 
this week. Well, then I could go to the 
Broadway Department Store and sit on 
the mezzanine for a while. No. I rejected 
that. It was stuffy. There were too many 
women in black with pink faces and pat- 
ent leather slippers and pearl earrings on 
the mezzanine, blending with the day 
and the scene. I would go to Mr. Hillyer’s. 
I started up the hill, stopping some- 
times to lean against a retaining wall and 
touch the trailing lantana that smelled 
like Christmas trees. I was soon in sight 
of the row of dingy hotels, in one of 
which Mr. Hillyer lived. Some were con- 
verted mansions, left widowed when the 
city moved westward, waiting now for 
California real estate values to rise before 
going to their reward. On each side of 
their sagging carpenter’s gothic faces 
were the new jazz plaster apartment 
hotels, already with the look of French 
pastry that has been left out in the rain. 
Here the retired and the pensioners 
lived in a bed-living-dining room with 
kitchenette. Mr. Hillyer lived at the Bad- 
en, one of the later hotels, where he had 
a double apartment which he called “the 
master suite.” 

The lobby of the Baden was filled with 
people waiting for the mail. It was later 
than usual and they were restless. Their 
cracked shoes on their tender feet moved 
impatiently over the winding tendrils of 
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the ferns on the carpet. They spoke on a 
high impatient note through faultlessly 
even teeth. 

“Oh, it’s you,” Mr. Wilson, the man- 
ager of the Baden, called in a voice that 
sounded rough among tinkly sounds. 
“Sam Hillyer’s up there on the porch 
waiting for the mail.” He winked. “Bet- 
ter go up the back way or you'll make 
Milly jealous,” he added. The laughter 
was like dishes breaking. 

The postman appeared at the door and 
there was a sudden greediness in the eyes 
of the waiting people, a quick weighing of 
the size of the bundle of the second mail 
—always light—a hope that overrode be- 
lief, then again the impatient chatter. 

“Not much today,” the postman said 
leniently. 

“You stingy man,” one of the old 
women said, and there were giggles. 

The mail handed out, the people de- 
parted to do their shopping or to walk 
under the banana trees in the square. 
Others went to take off their shoes and lie 
on the white spread on the iron hotel bed 
and look through the lace curtain into 
the areaway. 

I got in the automatic elevator and 
punched the button for the top floor. Mr. 
Hillyer’s door was open and I looked into 
the master suite. On the library table 
near the door was spread out ‘Mr. Hill- 
yer’s art work. The wall beds were closed, 
which meant that Mr. Hillyer’s sons were 
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out. Raymond, the youngest, lived with 
his father and worked in a liquor store; 
Kenneth was a salesman and came home 
irregularly. If they were there when I 
came in, they were usually silent, and 
Mr. Hillyer was ill at ease. 

The porch that ran along the front of 
each floor of the hotel, reducing the only 
light, was outside Mr. Hillyer’s windows, 
and he spent much time there working 
at his pot garden. As I started out, he 
came through the door. 

“Well,” he said. “Well...” and took 
my hand and kissed it, then turned to 
look down the hall to see if anyone had 
seen. “No shows for Milly Wilson,” he 
said gaily. 

When he smiled, his dark teeth showed. 
He seemed self-conscious all at once, for 
he tightened his lips and talked gravely 
of his garden. We went out together to 
see it: two avocado seeds, propped up in 
the top of a milk bottle by toothpicks, 
were sending out shoots. Mr. Hillyer had 
kept them in Raymond’s closet for sev- 
eral weeks until they sprouted, then set 
them in the shade on the porch a few 
hours a day. An oleander struggled val- 
iantly in its small tub in the shadowy 
corner. It was limber and straggly and 
the lower leaves were yellowing. “I guess 
I feed it too much,” Mr. Hillyer said. 
There were pots of bulbs in various stages 
of sleep and bloom. He watched the curb 
after Easter and Mother’s Day and picked 
up all the discarded bulbs past their 
bloom. “This one I haven’t the faintest 
idea what it is,” he said, his small dark 
eyes enchanted. 

An amaryllis was in bloom, rising nak- 
edly out of the brown soil on a green- 
lavender stalk, its flower the high purple- 
pink that Mexican girls like on Sundays. 
It was in a pot that had been recently 
painted the same unnatural shade and was 
not yet dry. A dozen other pots and tins 


had blossomed out overnight in the new 
paint. Beside the strong pink were elec- 
tric blue, Halloween orange, mustard and 
jade. 

“You’ve found a new paint,” I said. 
“Jt’s almost the shade of the amaryllis.” 

“] just found it. I was lucky.” He add- 
ed regretfully, “They don’t make as 
many cheerful colors as they ought.” 

Color meant a great deal to Mr. Hill- 
yer, perhaps because of the long gray and 
white winters of his childhood and youth, 
or because his dead wife had loved red 
and pink, or because the predominant col- 
ors at the Baden were muddy grays and 
browns. 


E WAS FROM CaNapDaA and had once 
been a drug salesman. He used to 
cover his district sometimes in a sleigh 
with hot bricks at his feet. He came to 
Los Angeles after his wife had a heart at- 
tack, and they moved into the master 
suite in the Baden on the hill. The little 
boys slept in the pulldown bed in the 
dining room and he and Rosemary slept 
in the pulldown bed in the living room. 
The boys, ten and twelve then, were 
manly little fellows, Mr. Hillyer said, 
and made their own bed and had their 
regular tasks. But it was Sam Hillyer 
who did most of the work. “ ‘Just step 
aside, young men,’ I’d say to them. ‘Just 
step aside, Mrs. Hillyer, and let me have 
that apron.’ Oh, they used to laugh at 
their father in an apron.” 

He quit his job after Rosemary died. 
“I had to make a home for the little fel- 
lows,” he said once in explanation. He 
was always explaining to me why he quit 
working, as if the years made it more and 
more incredible and absurd to him. “Ex- 
penses were higher with Rosemary gone,” 
he said. “She always managed the money 
and things got snarled up without her. 
She always said I was cleverer with five 
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dollars than with five thousand.” Once 
he said, “It was my feet. They didn’t hold 
up.” They hadn’t. There were bunion 
holes cut out in his shoes. 

His position in the household was per- 
manently reduced. Each new task he un- 
dertook made him more ridiculous to his 
sons. Kenneth, the traveling salesman, 
brought his soiled suits home every 
month, and his father sponged them with 
solvent and brushed them and pressed 
them and hung them on the porch back 
of the oleander. Often Sam Hillyer and 
I sat down to a cup of tea with a basket 
of Kenneth’s undarned socks between us. 
Sometimes as we talked we ripped the col- 
lars and cuffs off Raymond’s and Ken- 
neth’s shirts, turned them and basted 
them. Once Mr. Hillyer put a new seat 
in a pair of pants with material from the 
vest. 

“I have a surprise for you today,” Mr. 
Hillyer said. “I just knew you were com- 
ing, so I made an orange cake.” 

“Did you really, Mr. Hillyer?” I was 
suddenly happy. 

“Now don’t start calling me Mr. Hill- 
yer after being what you might call 
neighbors for a whole year.” 

“Sam.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sam to my friends,” he 
said happily. Then he turned to the usual 
first topic of our conversation: Mr. 
Cooley, the one person in the hotel older 
than Mr. Hillyer. When I first met him 
there had been three, two who were in 
their eighties and Mr. Cooley who was 
seventy-nine. Mr. Hillyer always called 
them The Oldsters. “They do hang on, 
these Oldsters,” he would always add 
after telling me little stories about their 
state of health and senility. He was on a 
constant lookout for new signs of age 
in the older people who so brazenly re- 
fused to die. When two of them did die, 
both in the same month, Mr. Hillyer felt 


quite certain that their death was a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

“Their lives were over. They couldn’t 
do for themselves any more. I just hope 
someone shakes me off the limb when I 
get that old.” 

Age was a sad topic for Mr. Hillyer. 
He had a hidden faith that romantic love 
would come to him again, but his mor- 
ality had set on romance an age limit 
which he had passed. 

While we were talking about Mr. 
Cooley we heard the elevator door close 
with the particular force that only Ray- 
mond cared to summon. Mr. Hillyer’s 
face fell, and then he began to rub his 
hands nervously. “Oh, dear, I forgot it 
was the day for Raymond to go to the 
dentist.” 

I got up. “I just stopped by a minute.” 

“But the cake.” Nervously he weighed 
his desire to have me stay against the dis- 
comfort he was sure to feel in the pres- 
ence of his jocular and overbearing son. 
This double defection made him miser- 
able. 

I went close to him and whispered, 
“Hide the cake from Raymond. We'll 
eat it this afternoon.” 

Mr. Hillyer burst out laughing. It was 
the first time we had ever shown dis- 
loyalty to Raymond. It gave Mr. Hillyer 
an unexpected pleasure. 


rR. HiLLYER waited for me on a 

bench back of the statue of Beetho- 
ven in the park. He had on a tight dark 
suit and a shiny striped tie. His beady 
black eyes were eager and his full lips 
were by turns tight and smiling. His skin 
was swarthy and youthful, and when we 
got up to go to the Super Market he 
walked with a young step. He carried 
two string shopping bags, and handed me 
two used and carefully folded paper ones. 
“Just in case the peaches are good,” he 
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said. “I haven’t canned much this sum- 
mer. The strawberries were a disappoint- 
ment.” Mr. Hillyer did most of his shop- 
ping in the sub-basement of the big 
market, where the fruits were offered 
last, just before they were dumped out. 

That was where we went first, down 
through the main floor where the fruits 
and vegetables were piled mathematically, 
topped with neatly printed signs, “No 
Samples,” to the basement where less se- 
lect goods were sold in great quantities— 
by the bushel or crate or lug—and then to 
the sub-basement. There it was dimly 
lighted, and the blanched faces of the 
clerks resembled the gray-green outer 
stalks of wilted celery. The poor and the 
penurious came to the sub-basement. The 
endless dim expanses, filled with crates 
and barrels of produce, gave to the bar- 
gaining voices a resonance that raised to 
villainy the petty tricks and accusations 
and made quarrels seem like something 
happening on a stage. 

Mr. Hillyer was known here, and his 
manner became quite aggressive as he 
questioned clerks about the price of a 
bushel of peaches. 

“What would you ever do with so 
many peaches?” I asked. 

“Oh, one eats them, one eats them,” he 
replied absently, his mind still on the 
bargaining. 

When he could not get the price low- 
ered two cents a pound on the bushel, he 
refused to buy them. “Unless—unless 
...” He made one last stipulation: “Let 
me select the peaches.” 

The clerk laughed slyly. “No, sir. No 
picking. If I let one pick over I let all pick 
over. Same goes for all.” 

Mr. Hillyer replied tartly, “Until a 
pretty girl comes.” 

The clerk laughed. “Right you are.” 

We bought five dozen small valencias 
for fifteen cents and watched the clerk 


throw them into the paper shopping bags. 
“Not so fast there,” Mr. Hillyer said as 
he spied a rotten orange. He grabbed it 
up. “I want none of these.” 

We went up to the first basement for 
meats. “‘I’d swear off meat if I had to eat 
that spoiled stuff they sell downstairs. 
Oh, what I’ve seen sold over that meat 
counter to old codgers who couldn’t see 
what they were getting. No, sir,” he pro- 
nounced firmly, “I’ll pay a few cents 
more for mine and get it where I don’t 
have to watch them like hawks.” 

I could see no difference in the base- 
ment and sub-basement meat counters. 
Both had barrels piled high with stripped 
white bones, and cases crammed with 
second and third grade hams and smoked 
tongues and corned beef, anemic fowls, 
legs of mutton and lamb with the hooves 
on. 

A man with bloody apron and tallowy 
face said to Mr. Hillyer, ““What’s yours, 
Harry?” 

“Sam!” Mr. Hillyer said in reproach. 

“Give Harry a bone. Says it’s for his 
dog,” the butcher said. “Funny breed.” 

When another butcher inquired about 
the sex of the dog, laughter went up 
among the men. Sam said indignantly, 
“There’s a lady here.” The Mexican 
women turned contemptuous eyes on us, 
and the Japanese women gave a bare flick 
of a look. 

Mr. Hillyer ordered his meat haught- 
ily: three pounds of stew meat, a piece of 
jowl and a soup bone. He paid and we 
went in silence to the first floor. 

All at once I felt the handle of my bag 
give way, and the oranges started to roll 
over the floor. As I stooped to pick them 
up, others rolled out. “Oh, the oranges,” 
Mr. Hillyer cried, and ran toward the 
pickle counter to capture some. Custom- 
ers and clerks ran for them too and 


handed them back to me. “Oh, dear, and 
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I was sure I had brought the two new 
bags,” Mr. Hillyer lamented as he scram- 
bled for another orange. “How did I ever 
bring that old one?” 

A vegetable truck collided with him 
and at first he looked angry, then we both 
burst out laughing. Gathering up the 
oranges, we dumped them inside one of 
the string bags. Every time we looked at 
each other we laughed, and when people 
turned to us questioningly, we laughed 
more. A woman at the wiener counter 
laughed with us. She said to Mr. Hillyer, 
“Your wife, yes?” 

Mr. Hillyer’s face turned as pink as 
his new paint. He squeezed my arm and 
got me away quickly, then he leaned 
against a concrete pillar and giggled. We 
laughed all the way up the street, past 
the tiny shops where razor blades were 
resharpened twenty-five for a penny and 
business cards were printed one hundred 
for twenty-nine cents. We set down the 
market bags at the foot of Angel’s Flight 
to wait for the cable car to the top of the 
hill. 


M* CooLEy was coming along the 
street leaning on a cane. The sight 
of him, so solemn and fragile, made Mr. 
Hillyer square his shoulders and nod. He 
looked tolerant as Mr. Cooley began talk- 
ing about the weather. Then a tall man 
in a frock coat came up behind him, and 
Mr. Hillyer and I saw that there was 
stitched on the lapel of his coat in heavy 
white silk the message: “Acts 2:17.” 
We looked at each other and began to 
laugh, then we picked up the market 
bags and fled. We could not stop laugh- 
ing. We finally ended up in front of the 
Goodwill Store, where secondhand wares 
were sold for charity. The sight of a 
wicker bird cage and several baskets 
quieted Mr. Hillyer’s mirth. He was al- 
ways hunting through salvage stores for 


baskets, painting them and filling them 
with artificial flowers and giving them 
to people in the hotel on Christmas morn- 
ing. 
“Well, Mr. Foley, I was lucky to hap- 
pen in,” Mr. Hillyer said. 

“The baskets just came in, sir,” the 
clerk said. 

“And I have just enough paint to give 
them a nice coat.” 

“This seems to be your fortunate day.” 

“How much for the bird cage, Mr. 
Foley?” 

“T’ll have to ask sixty cents for that, 
sir.” 

“Sixty cents is running into money.” 
“It’s worth the price.” 

“No doubt.” 

“They have some splendid canaries 
over at the Broadway five-and-ten.” 

“T’'m unlucky with birds, Mr. Foley. 
Unlucky. And I have only moderate suc- 
cess with goldfish. I’ve lost three birds 
this year. I had to repaint the cages and 
give them away. All except the last one. 
I set a pot of philodendron inside it.” 

“That’s a nice idea. I have a lady who 
comes Thursdays from Pasadena. I'll tell 
her about that. You ought to write it to 
the paper, sir.” 

When we got back up to Mr. Hillyer’s 
apartment he hurried us through our tea 
so he could start painting the baskets. He 
set them on the porch to dry, then he 
showed me the paper wastebaskets he was 
working on. He had now finished four- 
teen, and hoped to have twenty-five ready 
by Christmas. He made them from the 
cardboard stiffeners laundries use in fold- 
ing shirts. As Mr. Hillyer washed his and 
Kenneth’s shirts he had to collect the 
cardboards from the trash the guests set 
in the halls of mornings. It took four 
stiffeners to make a wastebasket. He 
pasted Saturday Evening Post covers on 

















the outside and lacquered them, then 
sewed the four faces together with yarn. 

At five o’clock when I got up to go, 
Mr. Hillyer was deep in his work. At 
some time during the afternoon he had 
put on the soup, and now the warm smell 
of beef broth filled the air of the dark 
master suite. Outside, the potted plants 
had become gray masses in the quick 
California evening, and the buildings in 
the manufacturing district had grayed 
down until they had lost their outline 
and force. 

As he told me goodbye I knew it was 
more than the neutral evening that op- 
pressed him; nor was he afraid Raymond 
would come in, for that fear always made 
him rub his hands together nervously. 

Now he said aloofly, “I'd like to ask 
your advice.” He waited a few seconds, 
then told me he had written an ad for the 
personals column. He could not decide 
whether to have it printed. 

I knew that Mr. Hillyer read the per- 
sonals in all the papers he collected from 
the halls. If he found an interesting item 
he clipped it. He kept his favorites in the 
bottom of his sewing kit. Some he had 
had for five years: Attractive widow with 
income; Lonely lady with charming 
home, no mortgage, refined. 

Often we had read them together and 
speculated on the personality of the 
writer. 

I said at once, “Of course you must 
take it in.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes. You'll meet some Canadians and 
go to parties, and...” Stumped for more 
reasons I stopped, then brought up lame- 
ly, “You'll all play the same card games.” 

“We played whist at home,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

“And you'll sing the same songs.” 

“We sang a lot. We went skating and 
sang. Rosemary had a nice soprano voice.” 
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“It will be like taking a trip home.” 

Mr. Hillyer had not thought of it so 
divorced from romance. Now in this 
light it seemed decent and possible. But 
he hesitated. 

“T’ll take it in for you,” I offered. 

He handed it over. It had been written 
months before and carried in his purse 
until it was ragged. 

He stood on the porch rail and watched 
me out of sight down the street. 

Two mornings later when I read the 
News at my rooming house I found, 
among the routine genteel ladies, Mr. 
Hillyer’s ad. “Widower with income in 
fifties desirous meeting lady with income 
in forties. Enjoy gardening and walking. 
Canadian. Artistic. Unencumbered.” 

The answers came in for many days. 
The majority were from clubs—there 
was one from the Canadian Lonely Hearts 
Club listing some of their members and 
describing their parties. Every morning 
for two weeks Mr. Hillyer flew to the 
News office and collected his mail. He 
read and reread the letters, and spoke of 
the writers as if he had known them long 
and well, but with the nostalgia of a gen- 
tleman who was offered a love and devo- 
tion which—as in the continued stories 
—circumstances would not allow him to 
accept. 


WENT TO SAN Deco soon after that, 

and Mr. Hillyer faded from my 
thoughts. Then just before the rains I 
came back to the hill and to my old room 
and to sit sometimes at noon under the 
banana trees. 

On the day of the first wild downpour 
of the season I went for an afternoon 
walk in the rain. The wind roared in the 
magnolias in the park. The water, re- 
jected by the parched earth, flowed knee- 
deep down the gutters. I walked aimlessly, 
my wet shoes making a squushy sound, 
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and then I discovered that I was moving 
in the direction of the Hotel Baden. 

At the desk Milly Wilson said, “I guess 
you haven’t heard the sad news. Poor old 
Mr. Cooley died last Sunday.” 

I thought at once of Sam Hillyer. That 
made him the oldest. He could no longer 
laugh at the Oldsters, or say, “Why do 
they hang on so? They’re dead and they 
just don’t know it.” 

Sam greeted me with a reserve which 
showed that his new seniority was sharp 
to the pride. When he went to the kitchen 
to make us tea I followed him and re- 
minded him of the day in the market 
when we had spilled the oranges and 
laughed so hard. 

“Mrs. Watts at the wiener stall pre- 
tended she thought we were married,” he 
said morosely. He dunked the teapot in 
a saucepan of boiling water, measured 
tea from the cannister and poured in 
water from the kettle. “I’m too old for 
marriage,” he stated. 

“You got lots of letters from your ad,” 
I said. ““You could always answer one of 
them. Remember the one from the woman 
who raised turkeys in San Fernando, or 
the one with the curio shop in the des- 
ert?” 

He turned to me suspiciously and 
asked, “Just how much truth do you 
think there is in the saying that life be- 
gins at forty?” 

I wanted to say something to reassure 
Mr. Hillyer that things were not as they 
actually were. All I could think of to say 
was, “I think there’s a lot of truth in it.” 

He was silent. He was not going to be 
fooled by words. I had never seen his 
gloom so impenetrable. 

Finally he said desolately, “The boys 
are good boys, but I don’t see much of 
them. The people here—they are no sub- 
stitute for affection. If we'd had a girl... 
If Rosemary hadn’t gone so early...” 


Tears came to his eyes. “I haven’t lived 
as much as I want to.” 

“But you had the boys to look after,” 
I said. 

He thought of this for a minute, then 
asked dubiously, “Do you think it’s be- 
cause I’m old-fashioned?” 

Suddenly I wanted to talk. I wanted 
to talk extravagantly. I wanted to say 
something to Mr. Hillyer that would 
make him feel it was a distinction to be 
the oldest in the hotel. 

The tea was made and brewed on and 
on while we stood in the kitchen and 
talked. Belief came into Mr. Hillyer’s 
eyes. Ease came, and then simple glad- 
ness. 

The rain had stopped. When I said 
goodbye Mr. Hillyer insisted on walk- 
ing with me through the washed streets. 

At my door he said, “Do you remem- 
ber the pink letter?” 

“From the Southerner?” 

“The lady was born on a plantation in 
Mississippi.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“J think I liked that one best of all. I 
always imagined her as petite, with fluffy 
hair and expressive blue eyes. Do you 
know the kind I mean?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“The reason I got that idea was be- 
cause the letter paper was scented. Jas- 
mine. Once a druggist had a lot of sam- 
ple bottles of jasmine perfume left over. 
He gave me a handful. I used to keep 
them in the handkerchief drawer. I guess 
the boys carried them off. But I'll never 
forget the odor.” 

I said goodbye again. There was in my 
voice something of the finality I felt, for 
Mr. Hillyer said, as if in protest, “You'll 
come back some time.” 

But I knew that I would never go 
back again. 








LITTLE BROWN BROTHER 


HART STILWELL 


B. CREAGER, Republican na- 
R tional committeeman for 

@ Texas since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, once 
referred to the Mexican as the Little 
Brown Brother. 

The “little” and the “brown” are all 
right. Let’s take a look at that “brother” 
business. 

There are more than a million Mex- 
icans in Texas today. People who like to 
be polite refer to them as Latin-Ameri- 
cans. Since a majority of those in Texas 
are citizens of the United States, it is not 
exactly accurate to refer to them as Mex- 
icans. Perhaps Texas-Mexicans would be 
a better term, unless one insists on Little 
Brown Brother. I will simply call them 
Mexicans, at the risk of offending those 
who have developed a defense mechanism 
to the extent that they feel the stigma at- 
tached to the very word. 

No statistics are available on the exact 
route into Texas followed by these million 
Mexicans. But almost all people who have 
looked into the matter agree that a major 
part of them came to Texas by way of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. It has been 
a sort of funnel through which an army 
of new citizens has poured into the United 
States, beginning in 1904 and continuing 
to the present day. 

In 1904, when the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico Railway reached Browns- 
ville, that city was a little town of about 
ten thousand people. It was the only town 
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of any size in the entire Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Such towns as Harlingen, San 
Benito, Mercedes, McAllen, Edinburg 
and Mission were nothing but brushland. 
There were probably no more than 
twenty-five thousand people in the entire 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. And perhaps 
95 per cent of them were Mexicans. 

Those Mexicans had been on hand for 
a long time. In fact, most of them were 
born in Texas. They lived in a feudal 
state, at times benevolent, at times not. 
They were attached to the soil and con- 
sidered that they had a right to be there, 
even though they did not own it. The 
land was owned by a small group of peo- 
ple who could trace their ancestry back 
to Europe—Spaniards, Anglo-Americans, 
French, Italians. 

A large-scale agricultural development 
followed the arrival of the iron horse in 
1904. When wages went up from twenty- 
five cents a day to fifty cents a day, Mex- 
icans began coming across the Rio Grande 
to work. They cleared the mesquite and 
chaparral and cactus from the land. Then 
they helped to plow it, planted the crops, 
harvested them, and did other work on 
the farms. The women and children 
worked in the fields at harvest time, and 
in the homes during the entire year. The 
prevailing wage for housework was a 
dollar and a quarter a week. 

These wages sound low, but the pur- 
chasing power of money was a bit sturdier 
then than it is today. As one old-timer 
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remarked, in describing the Brownsville 
of 1904, “You could buy a steak a yard 
long for a nickel Mex.” And a nickel 
“Mex” was about the only nickel you 
saw, for Mexican money was the medium 
of exchange in Brownsville until well 
after 1904. 

The Valley grew in cycles, being bless- 
ed at times with boom periods, then 
cursed with busts that followed the death 
of the rice industry, the fizzle of the 
sugar cane industry, and the ravages of 
freezes and floods. As it grew, more Mex- 
icans crossed the Rio Grande to work on 
the farms. They simply waded or swam 
the river, bringing their worldly posses- 
sions with them. If there were any immi- 
gration regulations nobody bothered 
about them, either in the process of cross- 
ing or afterward. 

A few of the Mexicans who came 
moved farther north. Most of them did 
not. 

During the period between 1914 and 
1917 there occurred what has been de- 
scribed as the Bandit Days along the bor- 
der. The Mexicans were so terrified that 
many of them moved back to their home- 
land, in spite of conditions of general 
chaos there, while many others were left 
in no condition to move, having been 
shot. The most spectacular achievements 
of this period were by people who had 
been handed Texas Ranger commissions 
on a wholesale basis. The shame they 
brought on the service nearly resulted in 
its abolition following a legislative inves- 
tigation shortly after the Bandit Days 
came to an end. 

The temporary interruption in the 
steady tide of immigration did not hold 
for long, and when the real boom in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley got under way 
in the early twenties, Mexicans by the 
thousands began crossing the Rio Grande. 


Those who came from Mexico would 
work for less than those already on hand, 
and the movement of Mexicans north 
grew steadily. The Mexican laborers be- 
gan following the cotton crop northward, 
and many of them did not return. If they 
received twenty-five cents a hundred for 
picking cotton in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, they were likely to get thirty-five 
cents in the Robstown-Corpus Christi 
area, and forty or fifty cents farther 
north. Naturally they decided to stay 
where wages were higher, and thus Mex- 
icans began spreading throughout Texas. 

More crossed the Rio Grande to replace 
those who had failed to return to the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. Even though 
comparatively stable conditions existed 
in Mexico at that time, the economic sit- 
uation there was such that Mexicans 
would come to Texas for a wage of a 
dollar and a half a day. This was the pre- 
vailing wage until the late twenties, when 
a high of two dollars a day, and, in rare 
cases, two-fifty was reached. 

Up until the thirties practically no 
children of Mexican laboring people went 
to school. The children worked. In the 
towns which were springing up through- 
out the Valley Mexican children went 
to school, but they seldom kept on be- 
yond the third grade. The few whose 
parents owned little stores, or worked as 
firemen or held other such jobs, would 
occasionally get as far as high school. This 
usually brought up a complicated situa- 
tion resulting in termination of the school 
career of the youngster. There was provi- 
sion for segregation up to high school. 
But the towns were too small to main- 
tain separate high schools for Mexicans, 
and although some Mexicans were hardy 
enough to force their way into the high 
schovls, most of them abandoned hope. 
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N THE THIRTIES came the depression. 
Now this country did not need the 
Mexican laborers. It had a few million 
fair-skinned laborers out of work, and 
part of its plan for getting them back to 
work consisted in removing from the 
country all competition that could be 
removed. It began a program of whole- 
sale deportation. 

Over a period of two years there was 
a steady stream of Mexicans moving back 
into what was once their homeland— 
rather, the homeland of some of them, 
for among those sent back were many 
borri in this country and some who were 
so young when they came here that they 
knew no other land. In many cases fami- 
lies were torn apart. A husband might be 
shipped back and his wife and children 
left here. Or a wife might be shipped 
back and her husband permitted to stay. 

The number shipped back to Mexico 
ran into the hundreds of thousands. It 
seemed that Texas would entirely rid it- 
self of Mexicans except for the relatively 
few thousand who were here in 1904, for 
the great majority of those who entered 
during the period from 1919 to 1929 did 
not bother to enter legally. Nobody sug- 
gested it. Texas needed Mexican workers, 
and a casual reading of the story of Mex- 
ican immigration into this land reveals 
the fact that when the Mexican is needed, 
the niceties of immigration regulations 
are not taken seriously. 

The deportation finally tapered off. 
Toward the end the few people willing to 
raise a voice in protest against the pro- 
cedure were able to secure some protec- 
tion for those Mexicans who had been in 
Texas for years, even though they still 
were not here legally. 

Then the state and the nation, and the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, started build- 
ing back up. By 1937 the Valley was on 
its feet once more, after having gone 


through all the bankruptcy courts it 
could find. By 1939 it was making 
money. By 1941 it was reaping a rich har- 
vest in dollars. By 1944 it was wallowing 
in dough. It became not unusual for a 
citrus orchard owner to make a profit on 
one year’s crop equal to his entire invest- 
ment in land and trees. Vegetable grow- 
ers made fantastic profits. Cabbage 
brought fifty and sixty dollars a ton at 
times. Money was everywhere—except in 
the pockets of the Little Brown Brother. 

His wage advanced from a dollar and 
a half to two dollars. 

It had sagged during the depression 
years to as low as a dollar, but by 1937 it 
was a dollar and a half. Then things began 
happening to him. The world was getting 
ready for war, and the United States was 
building up an army. The Little Brown 
Brother wasn’t educated, but he could 
add, and it suddenly dawned on him that 
he could make more money as a private 
than he could as a fruit picker. 

Mexicans began joining the Army. 
Other Mexicans heard about the fantastic 
wages being paid in industry and moved 
north. Jobs which had been barred to 
Mexicans in the past were opened to them 
as if by magic. The nation needed labor- 
ers to fight a war, and in the crisis it ac- 
cepted Mexicans into the brotherhood of 
the human race. 

Prices of farm produce went even high- 
er, and the Valley found itself paying a 
wage of $2.50 a day. Its farmers and 
citrus fruit growers began to worry. The 
Mexicans were still leaving, and only a 
few were coming to replace them. A man 
named Cardenas had made many changes 
in Mexico, and Mexicans began showing 
a desire to stay in their homeland. 

It is possible that the thought of paying 
wages equal to those paid elsewhere in 
Texas occurred to Valley employers at the 
time. But if the thought was ever taken 
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seriously, there is no evidence of it. If 
you suggest to a Valley farmer that he 
can hold his Mexican labor by paying 
more money, he will say, “But they aren’t 
worth it.” 

So the Valley began facing what it con- 
sidered a labor crisis, although through- 
out the entire war period the men who 
operated the U. S. - Texas Employment 
Service offices in the Valley insisted that 
there was never a critical shortage. These 
men insisted that if the labor were in- 
telligently used, the crops could be cul- 
tivated and harvested. There is a differ- 
ence between a labor supply sufficient to 
get the job done and a labor surplus. The 
difference lies largely in wages. 

The Valley flatly refused to pay a 
higher wage. It began to make big-sound- 
ing noises that were heard in Washington. 
What it wanted was to “let down the 
bars” which had been set up during the 
lean days of the thirties, and permit Mex- 
ican laborers to move in. Cardenas was 
no longer president, and many Mexican 
laborers were willing to move. 

It was wartime and the nation needed 
the Valley’s fruits and vegetables. The 
Valley convinced somebody in Washing- 
ton that it could no longer produce food 
for the soldiers unless it could have cheap 
Mexican labor. Whether the farmer re- 
ceived eight dollars a ton for his cabbage 
or eighty, he paid the laborer the same— 
he refused to pay more. So immigration 
regulations were changed and the bars 
were let down. Farmers began rushing 
across the Rio Grande to get laborers. 

Then a man named Padilla, who was 
secretary of state of Mexico, said that no 
Mexican laborers would be permitted to 
come to Texas. Texas discriminated 
against Mexicans, and until the discrimi- 
nation stopped, Mexico would not permit 
her nationals to come to Texas. 

The Valley appealed to Washington 


once more, as it has done throughout the 
history of its economic development, and 
the result was that immigration service 
officers were told to ease off. They were 
instructed not to bother illegally entered 
Mexicans working on farms. It was all 
right to pick them up on the highways, 
but they were not to be molested when 
they were on the farm, working. 

The Mexican laborer in his own nation 
was beginning to feel the pinch of infla- 
tion, that economic bugaboo that we in 
this nation have managed to avoid 
through the sound policy of removing all 
controls on prices. There was prosperity 
of a sort in Mexico, but not for the labor- 
er. So he was ready to move. 

Then the flood started. Then came the 
tide of wetbacks, which is the term used 
to describe Mexican laborers who are in 
this nation illegally. It derives from the 
fact that most of the laborers who entered 
in the early days swam the river. 

As the wetbacks moved in, many of the 
Mexicans who were legally in the Valley 
moved out. They could not stand the 
competition. The wetback would work 
for what he could get—if he got it. There 
was nothing else for him to do. He lived 
under a tree or in a little hut, or on the 
bank of a canal. If he was sick there was 
nothing he could do about it. He was 
afraid to call a doctor. If he didn’t get his 
two dollars a day, there was nothing he 
could do about it. He lived the life of a 
hunted animal, hiding out at night, work- 
ing from sunup to sundown. He worked 
frantically, for he was frightened. Farm- 
ers everywhere congratulated themselves 
and each other. A wetback would do the 
work of two “ordinary” Mexicans, they 
said. And, in a way, they were right. The 
wetback was at the mercy of the man 
who hired him, and he worked furiously 
trying to make a favorable impression so 
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he could stay in this country and get his 
money. 


HE WETBACK is on hand today, by the 

thousands. The exact number cannot 
be determined, and estimates vary great- 
ly. Early in 1947 Pauline Kibbe, then 
secretary of the Good Neighbor Commis- 
sion, estimated there were forty thousand 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley alone. 
The estimate for the entire country was 
placed at more than a hundred thousand, 
the vast majority of them in Texas. 

Mexico had been trying to check the 
tide, for she needed her nationals to pro- 
duce food. But she was powerless as long 
as the United States followed its new 
policy of doing nothing to illegally en- 
tered immigrants except permitting them 
to return to Mexico. In the earlier days 
illegal entry was punished by a jail sen- 
tence, ranging up toa year and a day for 
a third offense. 

So the state departments of the two 
nations worked out an agreement through 
which a program was launched to legalize 
the residence of the wetbacks in this na- 
tion and furnish them certain guarantees. 
This program was started in April of 
1947. It provided for a minimum wage 
of twenty-five cents an hour, which fig- 
ure was determined as the prevailing wage 
at a hearing held in the Valley. The agree- 
ment also provided that the Texas em- 
ployer must post a bond of $500 guar- 
anteeing return of the wetback to Mexico 
at the expiration of his work in this coun- 
try. There were other provisions. For 
instance, wetbacks were to be certified 
only for those areas where there was a 
scarcity of labor. 

Again the old question of what is a 
scarcity of labor was raised. But it was 
easily answered. County agricultural 
agents, always happy to please farmers, 
willingly certified to labor shortages. 


During the period from April 1947 to 
September 1947, when the program was 
ended, a total of more than eighteen thou- 
sand wetbacks crossed the Rio Grande 
from Texas to the Mexican border city 
of Reynosa, were duly “processed,” as the 
proceeding was described, and then were 
legally returned to Texas. 

But just what per cent of those legally- 
entered wetbacks are still in Texas, and 
what percentage of wetbacks on hand to- 
day are not legally entered, no one can 
say. The whole situation has degenerated 
into utter confusion, insofar as legal 
status is concerned. This is clearly illus- 
trated by the fact that the U. S. Immigra- 
tion Service has been sending back to 
Mexico more illegally entered immigrants 
than the number being processed. For in- 
stance in September the residence of 5,048 
wetbacks in Texas was legalized through 
the Reynosa office, but during the same 
month 7,878 wetbacks went through vol- 
untary deportation proceedings—that is, 
deportation without prosecution and 
without objection on their part. 

There is no way of knowing how many 
times the same wetback crosses the river. 
He may bring his family to the southern 
bank of the Rio Grande and commute 
weekly or biweekly. 

During the first nine months of 1947 
a total of 62,983 voluntary deportations 
took place. 

Still there are enough wetbacks and 
“processed” wetbacks on hand to furnish 
the customary expendable surplus of 
farm labor in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, and enough new ones are coming to 
maintain the movement of Mexicans 
northward. Those who come last will 
work for less. Those here legally are 
pushed out of the Valley and move north. 

The newly entered wetback keeps the 
wage scale in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley down to twenty-five cents an hour. 
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The Mexican who moves north keeps the 
wage scale low wherever he moves. The 
more than a million Mexicans in Texas 
today are a major factor in the maintain- 
ing of a situation in which the wage scale, 
especially on the farm, is entirely out of 
line with wages in practically all other 
parts of the nation. 

This was illustrated during the cotton- 
picking season the past year, when Mex- 
icans attempted to move from Texas into 
such states as Oklahoma and Louisiana 
and Arkansas and Mississippi, only to be 
stopped at the state line—even though 
most of them were American citizens— 
and shipped off to Texas farms where, 
according to those who carried out this 
bit of official peonage, they were needed. 

The reason they wanted to move from 
Texas into near-by states was simple. They 
were being paid around $1.50 a hundred 
to pick Texas cotton, and they were of- 
fered $3.50 a hundred to pick Arkansas 
and Mississippi and Louisiana cotton. 

There is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem, assuming that we take the position 
that a constant stream of illiterate people 
into the nation actually constitutes a 
problem. It must be borne in mind that 
the wetback is, by and large, the least fit 
of Mexico’s population. He is the man 
who cannot meet the competition at 
home. He is the most unskilled, the least 
educated, the least enterprising, the most 
hopeless, abject, and victimized among a 
population of working people who have 
never been the object of any particular 
benevolence from those who happen to 
be ruling them at the moment. 

In the Lower Rio Grande Valley the 
wetback is a major contributing factor in 
helping to establish such unenviable rec- 
ords as extremely high rates of infant 
mortality, tuberculosis death, venereal 
disease, illiteracy, and crime. He is a man 


whose family ties are broken. Even that 
stabilizing influence is denied him. 

The Valley today has been pushed back 
to the condition that existed in the early 
thirties, when the slow process of edu- 
cating the children of the Mexican labor- 
ers and making them more useful mem- 
bers of society was launched. The progress 
of a generation, accelerated amazingly 
during the war days when new vistas of 
opportunity and hope were opened for 
the Mexicans, has been lost. A new gen- 
eration of almost hopelessly depressed 
people is on hand again—and many, 
many thousands of them have moved 
northward into other parts of the state. 

The problem is statewide. And it has 
many ramifications. 

The Mexican is an important factor in 
the slow growth of the labor movement 
in the state. Where race discrimination is 
linked with economic discrimination, a 
situation develops in which it is extremely 
difficult for a worker to improve his con- 
dition. The Mexican has been used in 
many instances as a stumbling block in 
the path of organized labor. And often 
the unions themselves will not admit 
Mexicans. 

The relationship between the two coun- 
tries is directly affected by this condition. 

Some of the evils of racial and eco- 
nomic discrimination against Mexicans 
had begun to fade during the latter part 
of the war. You are not inclined to dis- 
criminate unduly against a worker who 
is a valuable piece of property and who 
cannot be replaced. And the Mexican in 
Texas had removed some of the causes of 
discrimination by improving his standard 
of living. 

Now the flood of wetbacks increases 
the evil, and within recent months Mex- 
ico has once more taken the position that 
she will not permit the entry of her na- 
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tionals into Texas because of discrimina- 
tion against the Mexicans. 

The saddest part of it all, perhaps, is 
the unrealistic manner in which the state 
is attempting to deal with the situation. 
Texas has an organization that is known 
as the Good Neighbor Commission. It 
came into existence during the war, 
shortly after Padilla first announced that 
Mexico would not permit her nationals to 
come to Texas because of discrimination. 
For a time the commission did some fairly 
effective work, particularly in the field 
of education. The actual labor was done 
by its executive secretary, Pauline Kibbe. 

Mrs. Kibbe believed that a major part 
of the evil of discrimination was eco- 
nomic, and she sought to get a higher 
wage set in the agreement between the 
two nations regarding the legalizing of 
wetbacks in Texas. 

The story of her conflict with members 
of the commission and of her subsequent 
resignation is well known. The commis- 
sion is definitely not interested in the 


economic side of the problem. Its mem- 
bers are not eager to see wages increase. 
One of them employs a large number of 
Mexicans on his extensive holdings in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. He was one 
of the most active in terminating the 
services of Mrs. Kibbe with the commis- 
sion, and his activity stemmed from her 
efforts to secure a higher wage for the 
wetbacks in the Valley. 

The commission has, in fact, outlined 
its major objectives. 

They are to greet visiting Mexican 
officials and in other ways to maintain 
what are called friendly contacts with 
people of position or office in that nation. 

It is doubtful if this will be sufficient to 
alter materially the situation in Texas. 

And the situation is definitely bad. 

The Little Brown Brother about whom 
Mr. Creager spoke with such practical 
political affection is still little and still 
brown. Will the time ever come when he 
is a brother? 

I wonder. 











COOOOOON! 


FRED GIPSON 


CAME UP out of my warm bed into 
| the dark, shivering with cold and ex- 

citement. It was Spud hollering: 
“The bell’s ringing. I hear the bell. We’ve 
caught a big fish!” And I knew then 
that I’d been hearing the bell ring a long 
time, but just couldn’t make myself 
wake up. 

There was the muffled barking of a dog 
mixed in with the sound of the little tur- 
key bell we’d tied on the line. 

Blackie said: ‘“‘Roust out of there, Cot- 
ton! That’s a big un, all right. He’s made 
splash enough for old Rock to hear and 
go bay him.” 

I was still trying to cram my feet into 
my shoes when Spud tore out for the 
river with a lighted lantern. Blackie was 
next to go, and I wished I'd slept with 
my shoes on, like Spud. I couldn’t lace 
them in the dark; so I just left out with 
the strings slapping around my ankles. 

I caught Spud and Blackie before they 
reached the river. Spud fell down on the 
rocks and sent the lantern rolling and 
Blackie had to stop and light it while 
Spud got up. 

Drum was at the catfish hole and bay- 
ing loud, time we got there. Spud’s Snuffy 
came running up, too, yipping and whin- 
ing. 
The lantern light shoved back the dark 
over the pool and we could see the willow 
branch jerking above the water. Blackie 
lifted the light higher. Our eyes followed 
down the tight line to where the water 


surged and boiled. Then we all stood 
with our mouths hanging open. 

It was old Rock out there on the end 
of that catfish line, bawling and crying 
for somebody to come get him off before 
the current sucked him under. 

“Well, I'll just be tee-total damned!” 
gasped Blackie. ““Now, how in the hell 
. . » Here, hold this light, Cotton. That 
old fool’s just about drowned!” 

I held the light and Blackie shucked 
out of his clothes the fastest I ever saw. 

“Lordy mercy, that’s going to be cold!” 
he said and jumped off into the icy water. 
Blackie started swimming toward Rock 
and hollered back over his shoulder. “Cut 
that line, Spud, soon as I git my hands 
on him!” His teeth were already chat- 
tering. 

Spud pulled out his big knife and 
caught up the line and Blackie hollered 
back, “All right, cut us loose!” Spud 
whacked the line and the current caught 
up Rock and Blackie and jerked them 
out of the circle of light. 

I heard a big splash and Blackie yelled 
“Lordy mercy!” again and then I couldn’t 
hear anything or see anything of them. I 
started running down the river bank, 
calling to Blackie. I was scared. 

Spud came running after me, moan- 
ing: ““They’re drowndin,’ Cotton! 
They’re drowndin’!” Then he fell down 
again and I fell with him. The lantern 
went out, and all around us was the 














dark. We couldn’t see Blackie; we 
couldn’t hear him. 

“Lordy mercy! Light that lantern and 
find me my shoes!” 

It was Blackie! We could hear him 
now, scrambling up over those frosted 
boulders at the bank, his rattling teeth 
making more noise than the rocks he 
stepped on. 

“Git a move on!” Blackie said. ““Time 
I make it to a fire, all my perticklers will 
be froze and dropping off!” 

Back at camp, we built up a big roar- 
ing fire. Blackie stood in his shoes and 
toasted his naked skin till it was pink 
and cussed old Rock for going down there 
after that catfish bait of jackrabbit liver. 

Still naked, he squatted by the fire and 
had me and Spud hold Rock down while 
he cut the fish hook out of his lip with 
Spud’s homemade knife. 

“Now, the thing that’s puzzling me,” 
he said, “is how that old fool ever got 
hold of the bait in the first place. He 
wouldn’t have dove down to the bottom 
of the catfish hole after it. There’s times 
he don’t show no more sense than a red 
ant in a hot skillet, but he wouldn’t 
a-done that!” 

We all sat there and frowned into the 
fire and wondered how on earth old Rock 
had managed to get hold of that liver 
bait under eight foot of water. 

Blackie finally tugged at the duck-tail 
curl of hair at the back of his neck. “All 
I can figure,” he said, “something drug 
that bait out on the bank and Rock got 
it and then fell in the river.” 

“Like a turtle, maybe?” I asked. 

“Tl bet that’s it!” Blackie said. 

He got to his feet and started putting 
on his clothes. “Well, anyhow, that’s the 
coldest all-over bathing I’ve done in many 


a winter. By rights, I oughta cave that old 
Rock dog’s head in with a club.” 
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I wished Mama could have seen how 
quick Blackie had jumped in to save old 
Rock. I guessed she’d see that he wasn’t 
just a no-account, fiddle-footed rake. 
She’d see that he was a real noble man! 


BIG FAT MOON started humping up 

back of the ridge, shooting long 
bars of gold into the canyon. The river 
shone silver where the water was still, but 
down in the shoals the water was smok- 
ing. In the pale light the trees and cliffs 
looked like the black paper cut-outs we’d 
made in school once for Halloween. 

Blackie said: “‘A boar coon that 
wouldn’t prowl on a night like this is 
laid up with a broke leg. Let’s give ’em 
a round.” 

“You guess old Rock can make it?” 
Spud asked. “He looks mighty wore out 
and shivery.” 

“He'll warm up,” Blackie said. “He 
brung it on hisself!” 

We headed downriver, with Blackie 
glancing up to the right and then to the 
left, getting himself located by the stars. 
Around us circled Spud’s feist, sniffing 
under logs and rocks and shoving his nose 
into every armadillo hole he came to. If 
Snuffy had ever even scented a coon, 
Spud and I didn’t know about it. 

“Likely we’re going wrong,” Blackie 
said. “Likely we oughta headed for them 
high ridges back up the river.” 

“Well, let’s go back, then,” Spud said. 
“Let’s us go to the best place.” 

Blackie took another look at the stars 
and poked his finger into a hole in his 
pants. “Aw, you never can tell. Liable 
not to catch nothing back up in there, 
nuther. We'll head for them big post-oak 
bottoms down below.” 

Eager as I was to go, any place suited 
me. On a real coon hunt like this, all I 
wanted to do was get started. 
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The hounds watched Snuffy working 
hard at finding mice and armadillo holes. 
But they finally decided he didn’t know 
what it was all about and drifted off into 
the brush. 

A mile down the river, we heard old 
Drum open: “Coooooon!” he said, in that 
big drum-sounding voice of his. He said 
it again, just as plain: “Coooo0on!” And 
down in the river canyon, the cliffs pick- 
ed up his voice and said it after him. 
*“Coooo00n! Coooooon! Coooooon!” And 
then old Rock joined him, his high clear 
voice setting the cliff echoes to ringing 
like church bells of a Sunday morning. I 
couldn’t remember ever hearing such a 
stirring sound in my life. 

Snuffy tore out toward them, yelping 
and squealing. 

“They’ve started one!” hollered Spud. 

Blackie shook his head and led off in a 
trot. ““Them mush-headed old fools,” he 
growled. 

*“What’s the matter, Blackie?” I asked. 
““What’s happened?” 

“Why confound them clabber- 
mouthed idjits!” he said. ““They’ve gone 
and picked up the back-end of the coon 
trail. They’re going in the direction he 
come from. Knowed it the minute old 
Drum opened his head.” 

“But if he knows enough to bark dif- 
ferent when he’s on the wrong end of the 
trail,” I asked, “why doesn’t he turn 
around and take the right end?” 

“That’s a fool hound-dog for you!” 
Blackie said. “I’ll take them old devils to 
a good selling one of these days.” He lifted 
his voice and called sharply. “You Drum! 
Rock! Come back here, you old devils!” 

Rock and Drum came back with their 
tails tucked, looking mighty shamed. 

They stood and cringed while Blackie 
said, ““Now, confound it, git out yonder 
and take the right end of that coon trail.” 


Then they straightened up and loped off 
up a ridge and circled a lightning-struck 
post-oak a time or two. And when they 
led off in the opposite direction this 
time, even I could tell the difference in 
their voices. They wre on the right end 
of that coon trail acw and they were 
taking it yonder. 

Blackie hurried ahead, calling for me 
to light the lantern. I lit it and rushed to 
where he knelt on the ground beside the 
dead post-oak. I held the light close and 
there in the loose sand of a gopher mound 
was a big coon track. The biggest one 
Blackie said he’d ever seen. 

Blackie got up, shaking his head. “We'll 
never take the rind off a big boar coon 
like that now,” he grumbled. ““With the 
lead they let him git on us, he’ll leave us 
so fast it'll look like we’re backing up.” 

But he didn’t call in the dogs. He led 
off at a swinging trot in the direction they 
were going and me and Spud lit out after 
him. 

The trail led over the ridge and down 
into a dry wash on the other side. Then 
it cut back toward a creek bottom. We 
trotted after the dogs. Blackie crippled 
along through the frosted grass like his 
trash-pile shoes hurt his feet. 

It was a fast run, and a long one. That 
old coon had his bag of tricks, like 
Blackie’d said all the smart ones have, 
and he opened it on this chase. He marked 
a tree every hundred yards or so. He 
crossed and recrossed a shallow-water 
creek. He ran the top of a slab-rock fence, 
circled boulder piles, backtracked him- 
self, and once climbed a ragged-faced 
rock cliff too steep for the hounds. They’d 
had to hunt a gentler slope before they 
could reach the top. 

Those were all good tricks, but they 
were wasted on Rock and Drum. Blackie 
had shamed Rock and Drum back there 














at the start and now they aimed to show 
him what they could do. 

*Cooon! Cooooooon!” Old Drum’s 
deep voice had the frosty air quivering. 
And above it, Rock’s bell baying rang 
high and clear. Now and then, far behind 
the hounds, the yelping of Spud’s feist 
Snuffy came back to us. It wasn’t Snuffy’s 
fault he couldn’t run the coon trail as 
fast as the hounds. He was trying. 

“Lordy mercy! Now ain’t they talk- 
ing to him!” Blackie said. “That howl of 
old Drum’s, it’ll jar the acorns out of a 
tree.” He looked behind. “Come on, 
Spud!” 

““You’re going too fast!” Spud puffed. 
“T can’t keep up.” 

Blackie shortened his steps and we ran 
slower for awhile. Spud gained a little, 
then began to fall back again. “I tell 
you,” he complained, “you’re going too 
fast!” 

“We got to hump it!” Blackie said. 
“We'll lose them hounds if we don’t 
hump it.” 

He picked up speed, still crippling 
along like it hurt him; but he sure cov- 
ered the ground. I ran with him, the 
voices of those hounds calling me on. I 
hated to run off and leave Spud, but I 
couldn’t hang back and take a chance on 
getting lost from the hounds. 

“Plague take it, I wish these old shoes 
would quit pinching my feet!” Blackie 
grumbled as we ran. “I’d been laying off 
to buy me a pair of hunting shoes, but I 
ran onto these down at the dump ground 
and it looked like such a waste to pay out 
good money for new shoes when these 
didn’t have but a couple of little bitty 
holes in the bottoms!” 


B igee FROST had been biting my toes 
and fingers when the chase started. 
But now they were plenty warm and I 
could feel a trickle of sweat running 
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down my backbone. My breath was all 
gone and the blood pounded in my ears 
till I could hardly hear. And still the 
hounds kept going. 

“Y’all are still going too fast!” Spud 
panted. 

I looked back. We’d been running fast 
for ten or fifteen minutes and Spud was 
still just fifty yards behind. 

He was that same distance behind and 
still complaining when the ringing trail 
cries of the hounds stopped all of a sud- 
den. There was a silence, then we heard 
the short choppy barking of both hounds. 

“Treed him!” said Blackie, then grum- 
bled, “Be dog if it ain’t about time. Con- 
founded old dogs! Run a man off his feet, 
putting one old coon up. Oughta had 
him treed thirty minutes ago.” 

Blackie was proud of the way Rock 
and Drum had treed the coon; but it 
wouldn’t have looked good to brag, so 
he grumbled instead. 

The coon had taken to a stooping live- 
oak that stood on the bank of the little 
creek about fifty yards from the river. 
Rock sat on his rump beneath it, telling 
the whole world they had a coon up. 
Drum stood on the other side of the tree, 
whining and wringing his tail. 

We came running up and started cir- 
cling the tree. The moonlight was bright, 
but we couldn’t see a thing in those thick 
leaves. 

“Coon couldn’t find a bare tree to 
climb,” Blackie fussed. ““Had to go pick 
one you can’t see a thing in.” 

We stopped and lit the lantern. Spud 
came trotting up, all out of breath. 

“Y’all run too fast!” he panted. “I 
couldn’t keep up.” 

Blackie held the lantern high while we 
searched the tree for eyes. 

“You'll have to watch close,” Blackie 
said. “Some of them old smart ones, 
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they’ll cup their hands over their eyes to 
keep them from shining.” 

“There they are!” Spud said. 

I looked and saw a pair of eyes gleam- 
ing like live mesquite coals in the leaves. 

“Where?” Blackie asked. 

““*"Way up in the top,” I said and 
pointed. 

“Then there’s two of ’em,” Spud said. 
“The eyes I seen was down about the first 
fork!” 

“But we wasn’t running two coons!” 
Blackie said. “You can’t run two coons 
as fast as we run this one. Two coons cross 
each other’s trails and mess the hounds up 
too much.” 

“Well, there’s two coons up this tree,” 
Spud said. “I seen both their eyes just 
then!” 

Blackie was bothered. “‘Well,” he said, 
““we’ll have to shoot one and jump the 
other’n out to the dogs. Bring me the gun, 
Spud.” 

“Gun!” Spud said. “Cotton, didn’t you 
have the gun?” 

“T had the lantern,” I said. “You said 
you’d pack the gun.” 

Spud stared off up at the moon and 
didn’t say anything. 

“Dog take it!” Blackie said. ““You’d go 
off and leave your head if it wasn’t 
screwed on! Now we’re in a pickle for 
sure. Jump one coon out, and the other’n 
will quit the tree and run off while the 
dogs is fighting the first un.” He stood 
and pulled at his duck-tail a minute and 
then started gouging his finger around in 
that hole in his pants. “Well, that’s the 
way it goes,” he said. 

He walked up to the tree and put his 
ax down and started feeling for hand- 
holds. ““Git you some clubs and git set,” 
he said. “Maybe we can handle ’em both, 
but I sure have my doubts.” 

We hunted around under the trees for 


dead branches to use as clubs. I was sure 
put out with Spud. Seemed like he never 
could remember a thing. 

Blackie started climbing, straining and 
grunting, dragging off bark and leaves 
that rattled down out of the tree. The 
hounds backed off, ready to make the 
catch. Me and Spud, we spaced ourselves 
between the hounds. 

Blackie climbed higher. I could feel the 
blood pounding my ears again, the way 
it had on that long run. I was trembling 
all over. Anything could happen! This 
was the thing I’d dreamed about a thou- 
sand times. A big coon up a tree—two 
big coons! And the fight ready to start. 

I gripped my club tight and waited. I 
didn’t aim for either of those coons to 
get away. 

“Here’s the first un!” Blackie called 
down. “Leave him to the dogs. It’s the 
other’n that'll git away if we don’t stop 
him.” 

He thrashed around in the branches 
and hollered, “Look out!” A black form 
dropped out of the tree with a shrill yelp. 
The hounds came roaring in and tied 
onto it, and we heard a scared screeching 
above their growling and snarling. 

Spud shouted, “That’s my feist, Snuffy! 
That was Snuffy up that tree! That ain’t 
no coon!” Up in the top of the tree we 
heard a loud squall, then Blackie hollered, 
“Here comes the other’n!” And a limb 
split with a splintering crack. Blackie 
hollered “Lordy mercy!” and came crash- 
ing down out of the tree. 

He hit the ground on his all-fours in a 
spot of moonlight and a big mad, fuzzed- 
up coon landed beside him. The coon 
snarled and slapped Blackie in the face. 

I swung at the coon, missed, and broke 
my club square in two against the side of 
Blackie’s head. 

Blackie rolled over, flat of his back and 
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squalled, “Lord god almighty, you’ve 
broke my jaw!” And Spud screamed, 
“They’re killing my Snuffy, Blackie!” 
And he went to beating the hounds to 
make them quit tearing Snuffy apart. And 
I was so flustered and scared, I just stood 
there with the stump of my broken club 
in my hand and watched the big coon 
take out down the creek bank in a hump- 
backed run. 

Blackie rolled to his feet and grabbed 
up his ax. He hollered: “‘He’s gittin’ away. 
Stop him before he gits to the river!” 
And he took out after the coon, calling 
“Hyar, Rock! Hyar, Drum!” I took out 
after Blackie. 

But Rock and Drum didn’t come. 
They couldn’t hear Blackie calling; 
they were howling too loud from the 
clubbing Spud was giving them. They 
were still trying to shake that Snuffy 
feist dog to death. In the mix-up, they 
still thought the first thing Blackie had 
poked out of that tree was a boar coon. 

Blackie outran me and caught up with 
the coon first. He swung his ax up and 
took a cut at the varmint, but missed, and 
the coon got a head start again and ran 
faster than ever. 


HAT WAS A RACE, there in the white 

moonlight, with Blackie just barely 
catching up with the coon, then swing- 
ing at him and missing and then running 
to catch up again. I ran as hard as I could, 
still gripping my broken club and pray- 
ing I’d get close enough to use it. But I 
never did. 

Then they were right on the bank of 
the river, where a rock ledge overhung a 
deep hole of water. The coon was just 
going over the ledge when I saw the blade 
of Blackie’s ax flash in the moonlight. 

Blackie struck and I heard the coon 
squall and then heard the splash of him 


hitting the water. Blackie yelled, “Lordy 
mercy!” and I saw that he’d swung too 
hard and lost his balance. He went off the 
ledge right behind the coon and knocked 
water high. 

I ran hard and got there in time to see 
Blackie come to the top. Just the other 
side of him, in another circle of spreading 
silver rings, was the coon. He acted sort 
of addled, but he was still able to swim. 
He was headed for the black shadows on 
the other side of the river. 

“Yonder he goes, Blackie!” I hollered 
and pointed. 

Blackie rolled over in the water and 
made for the addled coon, swimming 
with one hand and holding to the ax with 
the other. He pulled up close and struck 
with his ax again. 

But he couldn’t hit hard in swimming 
water. He couldn’t get a brace for his 
feet. All his lick did was make the coon 
mad again. The coon snarled and turned 
on Blackie, and Blackie sure had to do 
some fast swimming to keep the coon 
off his head. That old coon was ready to 
eat him up alive. 

Blackie made it to shallow water just 
in time. The coon was right on him and 
Blackie was swimming flat of his back, 
keeping the varmint kicked off with his 
feet. When his hand touched bottom be- 
hind him, he stood up suddenly in knee- 
deep water. 

The coon whirled to make a quick get- 
away. But he wasn’t fast enough. Blackie 
swung his ax high and the water spilled 
from it in a silver spray. He struck, once, 
a good solid lick. 

Blackie dragged the dead coon out of 
the water. He held it up by its tail. “Big- 
gest boar coon I ever seen!” he said. His 
teeth were chattering. 

Spud came running up, hugging 
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Snuffy inside his coat. Snuffy was still 
whimpering and Spud was snuffing loud. 
Behind him came Rock and Drum, sneak- 
ing along like they’d just been caught 
stealing meat out of a smokehouse. 

They came up and sniffed the dead 
coon, then looked up at Blackie. 

Blackie didn’t say a word. He just 
looked at them, and both dogs tucked 
their tails and slunk off. They were sure 
embarrassed about mistaking Spud’s tree- 
climbing feist for a coon. They went off 
way out yonder and stood and whined. 
Even after we'd got a fire built, they still 
wouldn’t come up to warm, the way 
hunting dogs generally will of a cold 
night. They just stood out there and 
shivered and whined and looked sad. They 
were waiting for Blackie to let them know 
it was all right again. 


But Blackie wouldn’t notice them. He 
stood and looked up at the stars and 
fingered that hole in the knee of his pants. 
“If this keeps up,” he said, “I’ll be wash- 
ing up as regular as them town bankers.” 
A chill shook him from head to foot and 
he moved closer to the fire and the steam 
boiled up white out of his clothes. 

“Dog take it,” he grumbled. “We'd 
a-done better to’ve headed for them high 
ridges back up the river, like I said the 
first time. Never did figure we’d do much 
good down here in these post-oak bot- 
toms.” 

Me, I was satisfied. I was out of breath 
and worn down toa nub. Spud’s feist had 
got chewed up pretty bad, and Blackie 
had taken another wetting in that cold 
river water. But we'd caught us a big 
boar coon! 


VISITATION OF BIRDS 
SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON 


FTER THE SNOW, after the silver song, 
The crystal-fettered trees, the polished street, 


The starlings came. 


Over the city, a wind blowing, 

Their wings the wind, they came. 
Lawns held them in a wide-spread hand, 
And trees were strung with black 


For decoration. 


Nowhere first—then here 


And everywhere. 


And anywhere tomorrow. 


The fall of snow and then 


The fall of starlings. 








BUFFALO BUSTING 


FRANK HIBBEN 


UBLIC ATTENTION was first 
P:-» to the incident by the news- 

paper headlines: ‘““Wild Buffalo 
Herd Hunted in the Streets of Oklahoma 
City.” 

This was just a few years ago. It had 
been quite some time since there were any 
wild buffalo anywhere in the West, let 
alone the streets of Oklahoma City. Evi- 
dence of this affair was furnished in abun- 
dance, however, by some hundreds of 
citizens of Oklahoma City, many of 
whom still wore bandages and were most 
vehement about the details of the matter. 
If any doubt remained to the skeptical or 
to those who were narrow-minded about 
dates and natural history, it was dispelled 
by the sight of the Indians on the city’s 
outskirts stretching buffalo skins and 
jerking buffalo meat. 

The initial difficulty arose, of course, 
because of money. A new ranch foreman 
arrived full of enthusiasm at the Conchas 
Ranch, in eastern New Mexico. This fore- 
man was of the opinion that a herd of 
buffalo located on the Conchas Ranch 
had to be removed. He hadn’t been on the 
ranch more than a week when he became 
most emphatic about this point. Now, the 
buffalo had been on the Conchas Ranch 
long before the foreman had. As a matter 
of fact, these particular buffalo were in- 
digenous to that part of eastern New 
Mexico; they had always been there, as 
long as anyone could remember. This was 
the last group of indigenous buffalo that 
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existed anywhere, a remnant that seemed 
to have been forgotten in the march of 
events in the early 1920’s. The buffalo 
just stayed there while progress flowed 
around them. There were only about 
eighty head in the whole herd. They 
minded their own business very nicely, 
and remained in one big valley on the 
eastern side of the ranch, some forty miles 
or so north of Tucumcari. 

Such a herd of wild buffalo is an orna- 
ment to any ranch, especially if they 
mind their own business. After all, the 
bison, or the buffalo as he is mistakenly 
called, has had a great deal to do with our 
early American history, and is really a 
noble animal and not to be put lightly 
aside for purely monetary reasons. In 
addition, a buffalo hunt is fun from time 
to time if the herd gets too big, and a 
buffalo robe feels warm and good in the 
cold of the winter. This herd of buffalo 
had always been in the valley, and the 
valley belonged to them. That was con- 
ceded by everyone; that is, until the new 
ranch manager came. Efficiency is a ter- 
rible thing; but a buffalo can be terrible 
too, especially if you try to dispossess him 
from his ancestral home. 

The cowboys on the Conchas did their 
best to remonstrate with the new fore- 
man. They told him stories of just how 
bad a buffalo could be if you angered him. 
The consensus was: “You just can’t rile 
up the critters or they'll toss you higher 
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than a kite. You can shoot ’em, but you 
can’t bust ’em.” 

Foremen are notoriously deaf to advice, 
however, even from those who obviously 
know what they are talking about. The 
buffalo had to go for efficiency’s sake; 
American heritage was denied. Buffalo 
busting it was, then, and with a ven- 
geance! 

The first thing the new foreman did 
was sell the buffalo. This is, of course, 
practical, with the advantage that you 
get your money first and the worry comes 
later. But this system is apt to create an 
overconfidence in one’s business ability. 
The foreman made one momentous mis- 
take. He did not sell his herd of buffalo 
“range delivery”; the beasts had to be de- 
livered in good order to the Indians at 
Oklahoma City. The notation in the con- 
tract drawn up by the Indian Agent did 
not specify exactly what “good order” 
meant—whether it meant the good order 
of the buffalo, the good order of Okla- 
homa City, or the good order of the In- 
dians. It was soon discovered that the 
term could not be all-inclusive. 

Down close to the ranch house on the 
Conchas there was a wild horse corral. 
This corral was a work of art and endur- 
ance in itself. It was ten feet high, and 
made of heavy posts set side by side for 
the whole distance around. It was wired 
outside and in, and braced and bracketed 
with extra poles, so that the wildest bronc 
could be held for days, kick and plunge 
as he might. 

This particular corral held the buffalo 
for perhaps thirty seconds. According to 
all accounts, it was considerably less than 
one minute; for as the last of the herd 
was being driven in through the gate, the 
first animals were going out over the far 
wall of the corral. The old cow in the 
lead reared up c\<r the ten-foot fence 


with as little effort as though she did it 
every day before going out to graze. The 
rest of the buffalo followed methodically, 
and soon broke and splintered a gap in 
the back of the corral through which you 
could drive a truck. There was no par- 
ticular joggling or confusion; they sim- 
ply tore the corral wide open and started 
back for the valley where they knew they 
belonged. The thirty-odd cowboys who 
had gathered to assist in the buffalo bust- 
ing just stood by as spectators and 
watched them go. 

All the cowboys agreed that when a 
buffalo makes up his mind, he makes up 
his mind. In this particular case the buf- 
falo made up their minds to return to the 
valley. Very definitely, the first day of 
the buffalo roundup had been wasted, 
and a good wild horse corral had been ab- 
solutely ruined to boot. Who said that a 
heavy buffalo couldn’t jump? 

The foreman had thought, originally, 
of trucking the animals to Oklahoma 
City to fulfill his contract. You see, this 
was a money-making proposition, and the 
buffalo were just meat to him; but even 
the foreman was beginning to gain a 
rather healthy respect for the intellect of 
a buffalo. If even at this juncture the 
foreman had listened to the counsels of 
those who had actually lived with these 
redoubtable animals, he might still have 
saved himself much trouble, disgrace, and 
money. Naturally, he did not listen. It 
became a contest as to which had the 
greater tenacity of purpose—the foreman 
or the buffalo. But even those who had 
known the foreman through many years 
of unswerving determination prophesied 
that the buffalo would win. 

The next day the herd was again stirred 
out of the peaceful valley, rounded up in 
good rodeo fashion with much shouting 
and yelling and shooting on the flanks, 
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and brought down near the ranch house 
to be loaded into the chutes and trucked 
to Oklahoma City. It was just as easy as 
that—except, of course, that when the 
smoke and the dust had settled over the 
scene the buffalo had again disappeared, 
and had again gone to their valley tospend 
the night dragging the remains of the 
splintered chute on their backs. You can’t 
really blame them—they loved the valley. 


A CHANGE OF STRATEGY was obviously 
necessary. The buffalo must be 
driven to the railroad forty miles dis- 
tant, loaded into cattle cars, and shipped 
to Oklahoma City by train. This was the 
hard way and more expensive, but a con- 
tract must be fulfilled. 

Consequently, before daylight on the 
chosen morning, the buffalo were care- 
fully rounded up by an enlarged and 
augmented and carefully instructed 
group of cowboys, and started off toward 
the stockyards at Tucumcari, some forty 
miles away. 

The foreman, now grown wise and 
cautious from two days’ experience with 
these interesting animals, went back to 
the ranch house about nine in the morn- 
ing and telephoned down to the fly-camp 
on the edge of the ranch. There were four 
cowboys and a cook at the fly-camp in- 
oculating some cattle. These men were to 
get their horses and be ready to help move 
the bunch of buffalo toward Tucumcari 
as soon as they came in sight, the foreman 
said. 

**As soon as they come in sight?” ejacu- 
lated the cook on the other end of the 
phone. “Hell, them buffalo passed here 
two hours ago, and there wasn’t a single 
cowpuncher with ’em!” 

The foreman knew then that the buf- 
falo had made up their minds to go on 
to Tucumcari. He was learning that it 
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isn’t a question of coercing a buffalo into 
doing something, but simply of convinc- 
ing him that it is the right thing to do. 

When the Conchas cowboys finally 
gathered on the edge of town the next 
day, the buffalo had been there for some 
time. Fortunately, they had destroyed 
only three houses and one washing, so it 
wasn’t as bad as it might have been. It 
was so cheering to have got them this far 
that the annoyance of having the Cit- 
izens’ League of Tucumcari angrily ha- 
ranguing from the sidelines was of very 
little moment. They even got the buffalo 
into the stock pens by the railroad track. 
There remained, however, the problem 
of inveigling them into the stock cars. 
As the animals hadn’t been convinced 
that walking into cars was the thing to 
do, they didn’t do it. 

There is an implement called an elec- 
tric goad which is used as a last resort 
when cattle are stubborn: a recalcitrant 
animal enters a cattle car with sudden en- 
thusiasm when the bite of 220 volts is 
applied under his tail. But when this in- 
centive was tried on the buffalo, the ani- 
mals only turned around and gazed at 
their tormentors in a hurt fashion. They 
moved around and jostled each other, but 
did not go into the cars. 

About noon the foreman climbed up 
on the fence of the stock gate and wiped 
the dust from his forehead. It looked as 
though he were licked. How could he 
ship buffalo if he couldn’t get them into 
the cars? Exactly at this moment, when 
no one was paying any particular atten- 
tion, the buffalo were struck with the 
same idea. With a rush and a rumble of 
hooves they stampeded up the loading 
chute and into the cattle car. 

The results were what you might ex- 
pect, the railroads not having anticipated 
this sort of thing when they built their 
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cattle cars. About half the animals burst 
out the far side of the car, completely 
wrecking it, and some others hit the ad- 
joining car with such momentum that 
they tipped it completely off its wheels 
and laid it flat. Railroads simply don’t 
understand this type of loading. 

While the foreman was contemplating 
the new development, the buffalo, now 
gathered again into a group and none of 
them hurt or even limping, so far as any- 
one could see, were making another re- 
connaissance of Tucumcari, scattering the 
citizens of that honest town to both sides 
in their headlong rush. 

As there was now an investment of 
some three railroad cars, three houses, a 
corral, and any amount of Tucumcari 
laundry tied up in the proposition, it was 
no time to stop. Cowboys chopped aside 
the shattered cattle cars and pushed up 
new ones. Other Conchas men, aided by 
certain more daring Tucumcarians, again 
rounded up the stampeded buffalo and 
crowded them back toward the now de- 
molished stockyards. By sheer weight of 
numbers, they forced first one buffalo 
and thin another into the waiting cattle 
cars. They probably did this only by rea- 
son of the fact that the lead buffalo, the 
same old snaggle-horned cow that had 
caused the initial difficulty, had been de- 
layed in wrecking the town saloon and 
hadn’t got back to the stockyards yet. 
They finally headed her out to the edge 
of town, where she disappeared in a cloud 
of dust of her own making. 

There was a certain element of unfair- 
ness in getting the buffalo into the cattle 
cars in this manner, but then it had to be 
done. By evening of that memorable day 
the buffalo were loaded and the train was 
rolling toward Oklahoma City. It was 
only as a precaution and afterthought 
that the foreman detailed a dozen of the 





cowboys to ride the caboose and “kinda 
see that the critters didn’t kick up no 
more trouble.” 

The men in the caboose had actually 
had time to eat their supper before any- 
thing happened. Then the train jerked 
to a jolting unscheduled stop and the 
brakeman came back to the caboose. 

“Your damn buffalo are stopping the 
whole train, and if you don’t do some- 
thing about it, we'll cut them off on a 
siding and let the whole shebang rot, and 
you can rot with them!” Brakemen, in 
spite of their wide travel, are apt to be 
narrow-minded on occasion. 

It is indicative of the tenseness of the 
situation that none of the cowboys so 
much as punched the brakeman in the 
eye. Instead they went to see what the 
trouble was. 

Four of the buffalo had managed to 
break holes through the flooring of the 
cattle cars, and their feet were sticking 
down, dragging on the ties and ballast of 
the railway. This effective brake on the 
progress of the train had worn out their 
hooves a little, but apparently had made 
no change in the buffalo disposition, or 
otherwise injured their dignity. The rest 
of the night was spent in chopping holes 
in the flooring of the cars, hoisting buf- 
falo by block and tackle, and reassorting 
and refitting the animals for the journey. 

Perhaps you recall that it was on this 
night that the crack Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago Limited was held up for eight hours 
by a herd of buffalo. People said it wasn’t 
possible in this day and age, but as you 
can see, it was possible and actually hap- 
pened. 

The cattle train did get moving along 
in the morning with a cowboy sitting on 
top of each cattle car. But they hadn’t 
gone far when the buffalo did it again. 
This time a single buffalo cow had 




















jumped up and somehow got her hind leg 
hooked over the top of the strut that 
braces the roof of the car. There she hung, 
upside down, and apparently very upset 
over the whole thing; so much so, that 
no one could possibly go inside the car to 
do anything about it. 

They chopped a hole in the roof and 
cut out the strut, so as to drop the buf- 
falo down among her fellows unhurt. 
What was one more cattle car, anyway, 
in such an adventure as this? 


ITH SOME DIFFICULTY then, the 
WV now famous buffalo arrived in 
Oklahoma City. Word had gone ahead, 
and a few people were on hand to see 
them unloaded. Obviously these people 
hadn’t heard all about these particular 
buffalo, or they wouldn’t have been on 
hand at all. 

There was, especially, one man who 
was the official counter for the Oklahoma 
City stockyards. This individual was ac- 
customed to sit on a high seat, directly 
over the main runway from the unload- 
ing pens, and count animals in. When he 
took up his regular position, a cowboy 
gesticulated wildly from the top of a cat- 
tle car. And others hastened up to remon- 
strate with him: “You better get down 
from that there jackbox, stranger, be- 
cause when these critters move, they 
move.” 

The official counter quite naturally 
took this as an infringement of his pre- 
rogatives. He did make some remarks to 
the Conchas men, but the language of the 
stockyards would really add very little 
to this account. He stood in his high seat 
and poised his counter ready for the first 
animals. With a shrug, the cowboys 
pulled back the sliding door to the first 


car. 
The runway, the counter, the fence, 
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and all of the pens disappeared in a cloud 
of dust. With a mighty thunder of hooves 
and a surge of heavy bodies, the buffalo 
burst out of the cars like water from a 
broken dam. Only the tails of the exult- 
ant buffalo could be seen above the dust 
cloud, which itself vanished in a very few 
minutes. 

The Oklahoma stockyards were com- 
posed at this time of a whole series of 
cutting pens and aisles and catwalks and 
enclosures, as every well-regulated stock- 
yard should be. All of these assets disap- 
peared in less time than it takes to describe 
them. The buffalo never hesitated. They 
had been too long away from their valley. 
After the first five minutes there wasn’t 
a whole fence within a quarter of a mile. 

“I hope that feller on the high chair 
got the right count,” one cowboy specu- 
lated. “But I’m afraid he was counting 
from below ’em instead of on top of ’em.” 

Asa matter of fact, the counter had by 
this time become convinced about buf- 
falo; it took eight months’ hospitaliza- 
tion, however, to complete the lesson. To 
tell the truth, practically everyone in 
Oklahoma City knew about buffalo by 
now, for almost every citizen had one un- 
der his window or in his back yard. The 
cows seemed to be the worst. They 
charged every time they saw two or three 
people standing together; and they didn’t 
like automobiles at all. Most of the bulls 
just ate petunias on the courthouse lawn, 
but they all saw Oklahoma City quite 
thoroughly. 

If they couldn’t take the buffalo to 
the Indians, the only thing to do was 
take the Indians to the buffalo. This de- 
cision occurred to the authorities some- 
what late, but it did finally come to them. 
You see, by this time everybody from 
the Conchas in New Mexico clear to, and 
including, Oklahoma City had become 
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vitally interested in those buffalo. Most 
people had a personal interest in them. If 
it was only a missing front porch or a 
shattered headlight on an automobile, 
they still had some reminder of intimate 
contact. 

Apparently no one who had anything 
to do with this shipment of buffalo was 
completely satisfied, except the Indians 
themselves. To them the prospect of gal- 
loping up and down the streets and shoot- 
ing buffalo on sight was exhilarating. As 
it turned out, most of the buffalo were 
shot from Chief Blue Bear’s big touring 
car, as it circled around the public square. 
Squaws and camp followers tagged along 
in Fords and wagons to cut up the meat. 
It was a great day. The Indians of Okla- 
homa hadn’t had so much realism in the 
annual buffalo ceremonial for many years. 
They had the meat and the skins and the 
fun and the ceremony, and the ranch had 
the expense. 

Strangely enough the Conchas fore- 
man, who had started all this because of 
his unusual pecuniary instincts, lost his 
job a very short time after the buffalo 
drive. The ranch assets did not seem to 
measure up to the ranch liabilities. It is 
known for certain in Tucumcari that 
suits were still being brought against the 
ranch in 1942; but then, of course, that 
is to be expected with so many people not 
appreciating buffalo. 


The story of the famous Tucumcari 
buffalo incident was told me by a grizzled 
foreman in the low-raftered ranch house 
which was the same that had figured in 
the original episode. In this same room 
that luckless man from the East had 
given the original order which set the 
buffalo in motion. “And when buffalo 
take a notion to move—they move,” the 
old foreman said as he licked some stray 
bits of gravy from the yellowed ends of 
his white mustache. 

He gesticulated vigorously with his 
toothpick as he unwound the tale. 1 dared 
not ask a question during the recital, so 
intent was the old man on his portrayal. 
He had been one of the cowboys who had 
herded the wild animals all the way to 
Oklahoma City. I sat fascinated, with the 
last half of that delicious ranch dinner 
grown cold before me. Finally, as he 
swayed half out of his dining chair to 
illustrate how the wild Indians leaned 
from their saddles in the streets of Okla- 
homa City to shoot the fleeing bison, I 
chanced one question. “Did this all hap- 
pen just as you have told it?” 

“Young man,” he snapped with some 
severity, “that old cow buffalo, the one 
that got out through the back door of the 
saloon, got plumb away and showed up 
back here at the ranch. She’s here yet. 


You can ask her.” 
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cotton row and stopped his team. 

The mules breathed hard, and the 
red Pete mule blew through his nostrils 
and shook himself, rattling the harness 
and knocking loose a little blob of the 
sweat foam that had gathered between 
his hindquarters. The blue mule lowered 
his head to crop at a sprig of Johnson 
grass that grew at the end of the row, and 
Cleveland slowly lifted the rope lines 
from around his neck and hooked them 
over one of the handles of the cultivator. 
He broke the cultivator feet from the 
earth, where they straddled the knee- 
high, leafy plants, and turned to look 
back across the rows toward the tall field 
of corn that grew beyond and fenced in 
the patch of cotton. 

Cleveland listened, feeling in the breast 
pocket of his jumper for a sack of to- 
bacco, and heard the droning of locusts 
in the willow trees along the creek bank 
that lay beyond the turnrow, and heard 
the harness rattle on the mules as they 
shifted their weight to ease themselves, 
and heard Walter Steptoe shout to his 
team where he was plowing in the young 
corn, farther down the creek. 

“IT sho’ to God heard that truck,” 
Cleveland said. A cigarette made, he 
twisted the end of it and placed it be- 
tween his lips, then felt in his hatband 
for a dry match, still looking across the 
cotton rows toward the cornfield, still 
listening. 
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The sun stood past midday, and Cleve- 
land felt his stomach growl. He hadn’t 
gone to the house for dinner. He had un- 
hitched the team and tied the mules where 
they could eat in the tall grass along the 
creek bank, and he had taken a big drink 
of water out of the jug that sat in the 
shade of a willow and then lain down 
under the tree and slept for an hour. Now 
the sun stood at the beginning of the 
afternoon and Cleveland was feeling hun- 
ger burning in his belly. He had plowed 
only two rounds after hitching up again, 
but the day was hot and still and the 
mules breathed hard and their thighs be- 
came foam-spotted, and Cleveland’s 
jumper stuck to his back. 

He finished his cigarette and took up 
the lines. The mules turned, and the culti- 
vator wheels were astride a new row. 
When he was halfway down the length of 
the field, Cleveland heard the truck again. 
A touch of breeze blew from the south, 
and it brought the sound of the starter 
whirring the motor, then the whine of 
the truck in low gear, and a grating as 
the gears were shifted. A long cloud of 
reddish dust rose above the far edge of 
the cornfield and grew as the truck picked 
up speed along the road, out of sight, that 
ran through the fields toward the store 
and the headquarters buildings. 

The team checked and Cleveland stood 
watching the cloud of dust that showed 
where the road was. He turned his head 
to look toward the roof of his house that 
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showed above the corn tassels. His lips 
moved slightly, but the mumbling noise 
in his throat did not become words. Then 
he bent and picked up a clod of dirt. He 
flung it at the hindquarters of the Pete 
mule. ““Hum up ’air!” he roared, and the 
team lunged forward. Cleveland hung 
onto the cultivator handles, and the feet, 
swerving in the dirt, cut into the cotton 
row and plowed up a three-foot stretch 
of the plants, which leaned and toppled 
behind the cultivator as it went on to- 


ward the far end of the field. 


Berwyn CAME BACK to the house 
about the middle of the afternoon, 
and there wasn’t but one piece of cold 
cornbread on the shelf. He mopped the 
sweat drops off his forehead and stepped 
into the cool shade of the kitchen, and 
when he opened the cupboard and looked 
on the shelf he couldn’t find but the one 
piece of cold cornbread. There wasn’t but 
that one piece about as big as a man’s 
hand, lying on a plate on the shelf. And 
Cleveland was hungry. 

“One piece,” he said aloud, “‘and that 
piece got ants on it.” He reached out a 
big, rough-fingered hand and picked up 
the bread and held it so he could blow on 
it, scattering the little orange ants that 
came in a trail up through the floor and 
up the side of the cupboard and marched 
around the edge of the plate the corn- 
bread was on. The plate was all that there 
was left on the shelf, the plate and the 
ants. 

Cleveland went over to the table and 
pulled up a chair and sat down. He bit 
into the cornbread and chewed slowly 
while he looked out the kitchen door that 
he had left open. A warm breeze blew in 
through the door, blowing from across 
the river, and the wind against Cleve- 
land’s blue denim jumper and against the 
waist of his overalls cooled the sweat so 


that when he leaned back and pressed the 
cloth against him it felt cold. In the mid- 
dle of July it felt cold. Cleveland swal- 
lowed his cornbread and got up to drink 
a dipper of water out of the bucket that 
stood on the shelf by the kitchen door. 
The water was low in the bucket and it 
tasted of sulphur. 

“‘And that’s one more thing,” Cleve- 
land said. “The water bucket’s nearly 
dry.” He bent over a little so he could 
look out the kitchen door, and when he 
looked he could see the stand of cotton 
that ran toward the river. He could see 
his team standing in the barn lot with the 
harness still on the mules’ damp backs, 
and he could see the line of willows and 
sycamores along the bank of the river, 
and the corn where it broke the line of 
cotton and stood high as a man on horse- 
back. Everything outside was green and 
wavy, shifting and hazy, under the heat 
of the three o’clock sun, and the locusts 
made so much racket in the trees along 
the river, all of a mile away, that the 
breeze brought the sound with it, and 
Cleveland heard it rising and falling and 
shifting till it was just as if the heat waves 
and the sound were the same thing. 

Behind him the kitchen was quiet. It 
was cool and dim in the afternoon. The 
dishpan was dry and hung on the wall 
above the table. The stove was cold, and 
the dishes were stacked on their shelf. 
The table was wiped clean except for the 
few crumbs that Cleveland had dropped, 
and among these a couple of the little 
orange ants already were running around. 

He turned away from the door and let 
his eyes get used to the dimness inside and 
then he walked toward the front part of 
the house. There wasn’t a soul anywhere 
around but Cleveland and the house was 
quiet. The bed was made up and the floor 
was swept. The rocker and the straight 
chair sat on the front porch in the shade 
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and the frizzly hen and her twelve chick- 
ens scratched in the dirt of the front 
yard. The rooster was chasing grasshop- 
pers in the edge of the cotton field across 
the road that ran in front of the house. 
The road was red and dusty and empty, 
both ways, as far as Cleveland could see. 
The light was so bright it made the pupils 
of his eyes get small again, that quick, 
and he blinked at it, standing on the 
porch in the shade and looking up and 
down the hot, red road. 

“One God-damned piece of corn- 
bread,’’ Cleveland said, and he went 
around the outside of the house to the 
lot to unharness his team and let the mules 
wallow in the dust. 


is WAS SUNDOWN before Ruby Lee 
came home. The light was red on the 
kitchen floor; it was beginning to fade 
while Cleveland sat there waiting. He 
heard her footsteps as she turned off the 
road into the yard, and as she came around 
the outside of the house to the kitchen. 
The mules nickered when she walked by 
the barn lot. Just outside the kitchen door 
she stopped to take off her shoes and 
empty the dirt out of them, and then she 
stepped up onto the floor barefooted. 
Cleveland looked at her. She had her 
groceries in a flour sack that was about 
three-fourths full. As she put the sack 
on the table she turned toward Cleveland. 

“The mules ain’t been watered,” she 
said. ““They hangin’ their heads over the 
fence tryin’ to get out and get at some 
water.” 

Cleveland got up and crossed the floor 
toward her. His arm swung and he slap- 
ped her in the mouth so hard that she fell 
against the wall and made the dishpan 
rattle on its nail. She shivered and stood 
there, still holding both shoes in one 
hand, while Cleveland moved toward her 
again. A little blood showed at the corner 


of her mouth. She backed along the wall 
to slide away from his upraised hand, and 
her eyes were wide and white. “What 
for?” she said with her breath short so 
that he could scarcely hear her. “Don’t 
hurt me again, Clevelan’. Don’t come 
at me.” 

“Where you been? Howcome you been 
gone so long?” 

“TI come right back,” Ruby Lee gasped. 
“IT been to the sto’, and I walked back.” 

“Where else you been? Whut else you 
been doin’?” 

“I been to the sto’. Mr. John stopped by 
here lookin’ for you, and he let me ride 
wid him to the sto’.” Ruby Lee stood still, 
but the shoes dropped from her fingers 
and hit the floor as he moved toward her 
again. 

“J heard the truck,” he said. His arm 
lifted again. “I heard the man stop by 
here.” 

Ruby Lee tried to back closer to the 
wall. “‘Don’t come at me, Clevelan’,” she 
begged. “Don’t come at me.” 

She needn’t have spoken, because 
Cleveland didn’t move any nearer. He 
stood watching her while his hand 
drooped slowly to his side and his fist re- 
laxed, and then he turned and went out 
to the barn lot to feed and water the two 
mules. The blue mule and the Pete mule 
started nickering when they saw him 
come out of the kitchen door. 

Ruby Lee stood for a full minute where 
she had backed when Cleveland started 
for her; she was quiet, scarcely breathing, 
squeezed against the wall while she looked 
toward the door where Cleveland had 
gone out. She heard him speak to the mules 
in the lot and heard the rattle of the ears 
of corn that he shucked and threw into 
the feed troughs. She moved forward, 
leaving her shoes to lie on the floor, and 
emptied the groceries from her flour sack. 
She felt weak and empty, her mouth hurt 
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her, and every time she had her back 
turned toward the door and the barn she 
was listening for Cleveland’s footsteps 
coming across the yard. It wasn’t until 
she was halfway through fixing supper 
that she was able to get her mind on what 
she was doing. 

Ruby Lee was a pretty woman, round- 
faced and brown, a shade lighter in color 
than Cleveland. She had good hair and 
she liked to wear it combed out long so 
that it came down to her shoulders. She 
wore it that way when she went to town 
on Saturdays, but during the week it was 
braided and wound into a knot on the 
back of her head. She was short, just tall 
enough to come up even with Cleveland’s 
shoulder when they stood close together, 
but she was heavy, full breasted and full 
hipped. She’d be a big woman when she 
got older, but now, at twenty, there was 
still the look of a girl about her. 

The mules were fed and watered and 
the gap was open so they could get out 
and get a little grass in the pasture, but 
Cleveland stayed in the lot and rolled a 
cigarette and smoked it until he knew 
supper was ready. He went back to the 
house then and didn’t say a word to Ruby 
Lee while he ate, and after he finished 
supper and smoked another cigarette he 
went to bed. 

Ruby Lee made herself a pallet with a 
quilt and slept on the front porch that 
night, and the mosquitoes woke her up 
five times before daylight. 


HE SUN CAME UP and it was Friday 

morning. Cool and quiet along both 
sides of the river, the bottomlands lay 
flat under a lifting fog that made the sun 
big and red in the east. Just a slight breeze 
nodded the tops of the cotton stalks and 
carried the morning sounds a long way 
across the fields. Trace chains rattled on 
teams that moved along the turnrow road 


to cultivators and sweep stocks standing 
in the cotton. The damp smell of the river 
was in the air, a mixed smell of fish and 
willow roots, and one puff of breeze 
brought with it the smell of cotton 
worms. Ruby Lee woke with her shoul- 
ders cold and her hair wet from the fog, 
with the sun in her eyes and the smell of 
the river in her nostrils. 

““Lawd God,” she said, because she had 
slept so late, and Cleveland had to have 
his breakfast before he went to the field. 

But Cleveland was all right this morn- 
ing. He was moving around in the 
kitchen, making coffee, and the mules 
stood harnessed in the barn lot. “I done 
been to the well,” Cleveland said. “They 
a fresh barrel of water on the sled. But I 
wish to God we had some settled water to 
make coffee. That sulphur-water coffee 
ain’t fit to drink.” 

“I meant to get water yestiddy,” Ruby 
Lee said. “I meant to go, but it was so 
late when I got back from the sto’...” 

Cleveland turned on her. His jumper 
was open, and his chest showed dark and 
wide above the bib of his overalls. “Don’t 
say nothin’ to me about yestiddy,” he 
warned. “I ain’t ready to talk about yes- 
tiddy.” His eyes followed Ruby Lee as 
she went to the oil stove to light another 
burner. 

She took the frying pan down from its 
nail and got eggs out of the bucket, and 
went to the cupboard to get the piece of 
salt pork. ““Yo’ breakfus’ be ready in a 
minute,” she said. Even if Cleveland was 
all right she still couldn’t get rid of that 
uneasy feeling in her stomach. She got it 
every time she looked up and saw him 
watching her, and when she had her back 
turned on him she felt the skin crawl at 
the back of her neck. It was all she could 
do to eat a couple of bites of breakfast 
while Cleveland was finishing off three 
eggs, his coffee, the fried bacon, and some 
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of the lightbread that she had brought 
from the store. 

“I’m goin’ to be back here for dinner,” 
Cleveland said. “I’m goin’ to be hongry 
when I gets here.” 

“T ain’t goin’ nowhere,” Ruby Lee told 
him. “I have yo’ dinner ready.” 

The sun was already an hour high, and 
turning hot, when Cleveland came to 
where his cultivator stood at the end of a 
cotton row. There were people in the 
fields ahead of him. Two teams moved 
across the middle of the re-plant cotton, 
one stood at the far turnrow by the corn- 
field, and Walter Steptoe was completing 
a round in his field twenty rows below 
where Cleveland’s cultivator stood. 

He answered Walter’s call with a 
grunt, and Walter lifted laughter into a 
shout. “You late to the field,” Walter 
said. He turned his team and set the 
sweeps astride a new row of cotton. 
“Howcome you ain’t up early like the 
rest of us, Clevelan’?” he shouted, loud 
enough so the chopping hands could hear, 
halfway across the field. He bent double 
with laughing. “‘Clevelan’ been up all 
night triflin’ wid his wife!” 

Cleveland slapped his team into a walk. 
“Never you mind, man,” he said, not 
nearly loud enough for Walter to hear, 
““Never you mind.” He plodded down the 
row, his head bent over and his eyes 
watching his work. 

Cleveland was good with a team and a 
plow. The rows behind him were clean and 
neat. The cotton, chopped out two days 
before, was dirted up carefully where 
Cleveland’s cultivator had passed. The 
loose earth formed a ridge down the cen- 
ter of the row of cotton, covering the 
roots to keep them from the baking sun, 
and smothering out the little new shoots 
of green grass that already had begun to 
push up through the crust. His sweeps 
ran close to the stalks but seldom did he 


turn one under, and he plowed the ends 
of his rows clean. His arms were thick 
and heavy, but the muscles lay loose un- 
der the skin and his plowing was effortless. 
““He’s one of the best hands I’ve got,” 
John Chaney said. “I tell you, Cleveland 
is steady, he’s a good man, and he keeps 
his house up. That’s one man I want to 
keep on my place.” 

Cleveland had been on John Chaney’s 
place in the bottoms nearly a year now. 
He was in the middle of making his first 
crop, and had been living in the house by 
the turnrow road ever since he and Ruby 
Lee got married in the winter. It was 
warm enough to plant cotton by the end 
of February, and Cleveland got a good 
stand. The spring rains were gentle, and 
there had been only one washing rain in 
April that flooded the creek and backed 
it out over about five acres of low ground, 
where the re-plant cotton was now com- 
ing on and growing so fast it was almost 
catching up with the older planting. 

John Chaney liked Cleveland’s crop. 
The white man rode through the bottoms 
in his pickup truck every day, and the 
dust clouds that rose behind him would 
die down and vanish as he slowed to ride 
by Cleveland’s fields, looking out the 
window to see how the cotton grew out 
all the way to the turnrow, how the end 
rows were free of grass, and how Cleve- 
land went into the corn, after it was laid 
by, to cut down all the Jimson weeds. 

The boss man took a liking to Cleve- 
land, and would stop his truck in front 
of the house and sit there with his wide- 
brimmed straw hat on the seat beside him 
so the breeze could blow across his fore- 
head, wiping the dust from his red face 
with a big white handkerchief, while he 
talked crops and weather with Cleveland. 
Cleveland wished that Ruby Lee wouldn’t 
be sitting in the rocker on the porch every 
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time the boss man stopped by. He wished 
she would get up and go in the house and 
leave him to talk to John Chaney by 
himself, instead of having her there be- 
hind him on the porch sitting in the 
chair. 

“You got a nice-lookin’ wife, Cleve- 
- land,” John Chaney said. ‘“‘Can she 
cook?” 

Cleveland had to grin. “Yassuh, she 
cook all right.” 

The boss man roared with laughter, 
looking toward the porch as he grated the 
gears together and went off down the 
turnrow road, leaving a cloud of fine dust 
to drift and settle slowly in the evening, 
covering the cotton leaves with a film of 
red. 

“I wish you wouldn’t set on the porch 
all the time when I talk to the man,” 
Cleveland told Ruby Lee. “I don’t like to 


have somebody at my back, listenin’ to 
me talk.” 

Ruby Lee rocked in the chair, pushing 
against a roofpost with a bare foot. “I 
don’t pay you no mind,” she said, rock- 
ing. “It’s so hot in the house I likes to 
sit out here in the evenin’ where the air 
is cool.” z 

Cleveland looked at her closely, how 
she sat in the chair and pushed against 
the roofpost to rock herself. “What you 
wearin’, woman?” he asked. ““What you 
got on under that dress?” 

“Nothin’,” Ruby Lee said. “I just got 
on this old dress. It so hot today...” 

That was the first time Cleveland hit 
her. He slapped her across the face so 
hard that the chair tilted up on one rocker 
and nearly turned over. “You get in that 
house!” he said. “You get off this porch!” 

[To be concluded in the Spring issue] 


THE EYES IN STARLESS DARK 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


HE EYES in starless dark 
have deeper sight for seeing 


beyond horizons day 


gives every straining being: 

the great, wide eyes of mind, 
unhampered by deceiving 

that calls the seen thing all, 

finds, fully, man believing 

in vastness spread afar 

beyond his acre, going 

in deep, rich fields of mind 

where fruitful thought keeps growing. 








JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Of Time and Frustration 


I 


W. M. FROHOCK 


NE MIGHT SAY that novelists 
O fall into two fundamentally dif- 
ferent classes. The first kind is 
almost exclusively interested in the story 
he has to tell, and cares relatively little 
about how he tells it. He writes easily 
and fast and we get a new novel from 
him every year or so. When he is really 
good, he acquires a reputation that no 
single one of his novels, taken alone, 
quite justifies. We consider James Far- 
rell, for instance, a first-rate novelist 
even though it would be very hard to 
aiirm that he had ever written a truly 
first-rate novel. His reputation rests on 
the high-average level of his work, which 
he maintains without ever achieving 
much of a peak or ever falling very far 
below his general standard. There is no 
dishonor in being this kind of novelist; 
the category includes even Balzac. 

The second kind is primarily an artist, 
more likely than not a poet who has 
turned to the novel because its loose con- 
struction and lack of rules will let him 
do things which no other form will per- 
mit. It is characteristic of him to try to 
make the novel do what it has never done 
before in the hands of anyone else. His 
mark is less the generally high quality of 
his work than the immense success of the 
one or two books in which he finally 
achieves what he has been trying so long 
to do. The Frenchman Gide is one of 
these; after years of minor narrative 
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writing and study of all the potentialities 
of the novel, he finally attempts one com- 
plete, full-dress job, brings it off in the 
remarkably dextrous Counterfeiters — 
and never afterward tries to do anything 
like it. It is as impossible to imagine Gide 
writing a second Counterfeiters as it is to 
conceive of Proust’s repeating his Re- 
membrance of Things Past. 

John Dos Passos is a novelist of this 
second kind. It seems to me that this fact 
alone makes inapplicable to him the very 
worrisome question which Hemingway 
raises in Green Hills of Africa: why is it 
that American novelists eventually peter 
out after brilliant beginnings? Heming- 
way suggests a number of reasons, includ- 
ing the unfavorable effect of early suc- 
cess, the corrupting influence of easy 
money, and the distractions of the inev- 
itable sojourn in Hollywood; but no- 
where does he mention the case of the 
novelist who feels that he has something 
really new to do with the novel form, 
spends years learning to do it, produces 
a series of books which are the record of 
what he has taught himself, and then at 
last turns out the job that crowns all the 
effort and justifies it. Such a man creates 
his own craft as he works. I am entirely 
unable to see how, if after this point of 
success he stops writing novels or turns 
to writing novels of a different and less 
successful sort, it is appropriate to assert 
that he has petered out. The kind of novel 
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which compels the novelist to invent his 
own craft and, within the broad outlines 
of the genre, to create his own form, 
really destroys itself upon its completion. 
Neither this novelist nor any other can 
hope to exploit the same vein a second 
time. When the U.S.A. trilogy was fin- 
ished, Dos Passos had to turn in an en- 
tirely different direction or else spend the 
rest of his life copying himself. 

If the Dos Passos kind of novelist really 
cared about cutting the best possible 
figure in literary histories a century from 
now, he should take pains to die at exactly 
the right time—as Proust died before he 
could put the finishing touches on Re- 
membrance of Things Past or as Wolfe 
died before his prodigious cry of unmas- 
tered despair had quite reached its end. 
Otherwise the portrait for posterity is 
likely to be blurred a little by the minor 
writings which follow the major, as Flau- 
bert’s was by the rather regrettable 
ironies of his later years and as Dos Pas- 
sos’ will be, to some extent, by novels 
like Number One. 

Number One would have been a dis- 
appointing book even if Robert Penn 
Warren had not overshadowed it com- 
pletely with All the King’s Men. Its merits 
are considerable, but they are journalistic 
and not the merits of a novel. There is no 
good reason why Tyler Spotswood, with 
his ulcers and hangovers and anxiety 
states, should be completely trapped in 
his predicament, and no good reason why 
all the many things that happen to him 
have to happen. Dos Passos’ picture of 
the Great American Demagogue is an 
interesting historical document, of course, 
but the trouble with it is that as fiction 
it is competing with truth that is not 
only stranger but also more brilliant and 
convincing. We know that all these 
things have happened: that Huey Long 
once got beaten up in a men’s room; that 


sound-carts are standard equipment for 
a certain kind of American politico; that 
no few of the people we elect to make our 
laws campaign on doctrines which would 
overthrow the government if they ever 
put them into practice; that in their fol- 
lowings have sometimes appeared some 
of the less ornamental members of the 
Christian ministry; that the great leaders 
sometimes have henchmen who would be 
their moral superiors were they not 
so hypnotized by the great man that 
when the time comes to take the rap they 
take it. But the Kingfish and his ilk have 
lived a much better picture of Number 
One than Dos Passos manages to produce, 
and Warren’s study of the lad who is 
fascinated by the dictatorial personality 
probes deeper and more poignantly than 
Dos Passos’. 

But there is still no call for mourning. 
Dos Passos is already part and parcel of 
the history of our culture and the worst 
that history will say about things like 
Number One is that in addition to five 
fine novels, in which he caught the spirit 
of his time as no one else could, Dos 
Passos also wrote a number of minor 
books. The really phenomenal thing 
would have been for him to repeat in 
another direction the magnificent accom- 
plishment which culminates in The 42nd 
Parallel, 1919, and The Big Money. To 
call Number One evidence of petering- 
out is itself an indication of failure to 
understand the work that preceded it and 
to appreciate the fact that Dos Passos 
belongs in the second of our two catego- 
ries of novelists. 

For the man is basically a poet, with all 
the intense emotions of a poet, and a 
poet’s eye. He handles his materials as 
only a poet can—a poet who puts his 
talents to such special use that they are a 
help and not a hindrance in the writing 
of prose. I shall have little to say here 
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about Dos Passos as historian and as inter- 
preter of our society, because I want to 
insist on his importance as a poet and a 
craftsman and on the relation of his 
special talents to the characteristic theme 
of the novel in the era which has just 
closed: the theme of human futility and 
of the flight of time. 


\ \ 7 © HAVE BEEN TOLD for a genera- 
tion now that the mood of our 


best literature is one of frustration and 
despair, and the estimate has such wide 
currency that it has become a part of our 
critical folklore. As recently as 1941 one 
of our most percipient critics, Harry 
Levin, summed this up by affirming that 
the dominant symbols of our time are 
Eliot’s The Waste Land and Heming- 
way’s war-mutilated character Jake, 
standing for dry sterility and castration. 
I doubt that this is any longer true—or 
indeed was true in 1941. But it was prob- 
ably true at one time. 

The Waste Land was published in 1921 
and The Sun Also Rises dates from 1925. 
Those were the years of the great boom, 
when crass American prosperity drove a 
whole group of American artists and 
writers to Europe. A lost generation 
slumped around the tables in the best 
cafés of a half-dozen European capitals, 
and the best literary reviews for Ameri- 
can writers were published in Paris and 
points east. In the garden spots of France 
writers were producing stories to feed the 
mild chauvinism of the Saturday Evening 
Post by pointing the moral that one 
should stay at home and spend one’s 
money in the United States. The gloom, 
if deep, was not uncomfortable. We ex- 
pected the world to end, if it ever got 
around to doing so, rather with a whisper 
than with a bang. 

It ended, with a louder bang than we 
at first realized, in the crash of 1929. 


Americans went broke and contemplated 
(when they did not join) the breadlines 
and Hoovervilles, they acquired social 
consciousness, became aware of the class- 
structure of society and of class distinc- 
tions and of the forgotten man, they got 
rid of prohibition and thought they had 
got rid of the N.A.M. and of the Repub- 
lican party; and they had a New Deal 
complete with alphabet agencies, trouble 
in the Supreme Court and a renascent 
labor movement. Shortly a change came 
over our literature also. The New Hu- 
manism, that measured critical voice of 
the established middle class, gave place to 
the more strident and pressing criticism 
of the Marxists. Poetry, which had pros- 
pered in the little reviews of the Golden 
Era, went into something of a decline. 
Poets found their work increasingly 
harder to publish. The novel, easily ad- 
justable to the new moods and climates, 
dominated—but in a form so different 
from the novel of the twenties that the 
very word novel has to be remarkably 
elastic to cover them both. Books like 
The Sun Also Rises were followed by 
books like The Grapes of Wrath, As I 
Lay Dying and, eventually, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. The war-castrated Jake was 
replaced by Casy, lying beside the water 
with his brains beaten out, Robert Jor- 
dan waiting for death beside his machine 
gun, Spence Douthit and Floyd dumping 
Bubber’s body in the canal, and Mac 
showing the strikers Jim’s body with its 
face all blown away by the shotgun and 
shouting that this guy wanted nothing 
for himself. Obviously the symbols of the 
Waste Land and Jake were no longer 
appropriate when America’s most popu- 
lar play was made out of Caldwell’s 
Tobacco Road, and its most discussed 
novel was The Grapes of Wrath. The 
literature of the time was, like Jeffers’ 
poems, “. . . crusted with blood and bar- 
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baric omens, painful to excess, inhuman 
as a hawk’s cry.” The dominating symbol 
of its moment could very well be Jeffers’ 
hawk. It stands for violence. 

Dos Passos’ great achievement belongs 
under the symbol of the Waste Land; 
even though its publication ran over into 
the thirties, it belongs in mood and tone 
to the preceding decade. The twin themes 
which I have mentioned—time’s flight 
and man’s futility—identify it beyond 
challenge. But, in addition to Jake and 
the Waste Land, still another symbol is 
needed at this point: the river. 

There is fortunately no thing under 
the sun so new as to be unrecognizable. 
The river flows into the sea and the sea 
persistently refuses to be filled, while the 
sun, returning in its circuits, also rises. 
The mood of frustration has risen after 
many wars: Byron and Stendhal lived 
and wrote in one; so did Mallarmé and 
Maupassant. The end of war meant 
retreat from color and excitement, the 
loss of the perverse pleasure of living 
dangerously, the emergence of the eter- 
nally recurrent man with the umbrella. 
In such times the present, however pros- 
perous and safe and enjoyable in various 
ways, is so remarkably unheroic as to be 
downright dull—so that the novelist is 
very likely to recollect his emotion in 
tranquility and devote his talents to re- 
creating the past. 

The past is the victim of time: we are 
not what we have been and the record is 
one of frustration and defeat. Flaubert’s 
Frederic Moreau, in The Sentimental Ed- 
ucation, exploited in specific relation to 
the river symbol, is probably the classic 
exemplar of the frustrated character, 
although certain more picturesque ones 
were invented by Flaubert’s followers 
among the minor French naturalists and 
symbolists around the end of the nine- 





teenth century. The wretched little char- 
acter in Remy de Gourmont’s Sixtine who 
at the crisis of his futility succeeds only 
in breaking his umbrella, and Huysmans’ 
equally futile M. Folantin, in A vau-leau, 
are good cases in point. Huysmans’ title 
again evokes the river symbol; A vau- 
Peau means something like, As the Water 
Wills. Its hero has the Midas touch in 
reverse; everything that he touches falls 
apart—love ends in disease, epicureanism 
in dyspepsia, elegance in an ultimate in- 
ability to keep up with the buttons which 
malevolently part company from his 
clothes. Finally his whole life is given over 
to the search for a restaurant where he 
can eat without torture. He ceases at last 
to struggle against the stream. Nothing 
succeeds but time, and time will have no 
stop. 

These are the themes which Dos Passos 
picks up and develops. Time is the great 
worker, the stream which flows on and 
wears things away. The novelist’s point of 
view, in such a circumstance, has of 
course to be retrospective. It permits of 
no catastrophe because catastrophe im- 
plies conclusions and time does not con- 
clude; if the individual is at length sub- 
merged beneath the stream another indi- 
vidual, equally unimportant, takes his 
place in a universe which is less hostile 
than indifferent to him. 

The last great exploiters of this vein 
were Dos Passos and Wolfe. One writes 
the poetry of the flight of time, an enor- 
mous ““Time’s Revenges.” The other, with 
less visible passion and more intelligence, 
writes its chronicle. 

How alike they are in so many ways, 
and yet how entirely different! Both of 
them are fascinated by the flight of time 
and the great spectacle of man’s futility, 
more especially man’s futility in Amer- 
ica. Both are essentially autobiographers, 
unable to keep themselves from appear- 
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ing in their works. Both have something 
to say that is too big to handle within the 
ordinary framework of novels as novels 
have been written before them. And yet 
Wolfe seems almost entirely unpreoccu- 
pied by craftsmanship while Dos Passos is 
above all else a craftsman. Wolfe con- 
ceives of his work as a problem of expres- 
sion while Dos Passos makes his almost a 
matter of intellectual assimilation. In his 
essence Wolfe, in spite of the University 
of North Carolina and of Harvard, gives 
the impression of immaturity and of lack 
of education—a sort of inability to grasp 
what he finds before him—while Dos 
Passos is learned in modern and ancient 
literatures, languages, cultures, geogra- 
phy. So Wolfe writes his mighty poem in 
a furious passion while Dos Passos, coolly 
and calmly, gives usa full-length portrait. 

To see Dos Passos as an impersonal 
writer is of course not to see him whole. 
Much of the author’s material is stuff he 
has lived, a permanent part of him. Better 
than all the slops and bugle calls and 
brutality of Three Soldiers, the windows 
which John Andrews wretchedly washes 
in the Allentown barracks sum up the 
misery entailed in a young civilian’s be- 
coming a soldier. These windows reappear 
in the Camera’s Eye parts of U.S.A., and 
again, over a decade later, as a casual 
reminiscence in Tour of Duty. In Man- 
hattan Transfer, police invade a bohe- 
mian dancing party in Greenwich 
Village and have to be called off by the 
District Attorney; this same incident 
turns up as autobiography in U.S.A. And 
above and beyond all this, U.S.A. as a 
whole is a record kept by a man who has 
lived in America and loved much of it 
but who never in all his life has been able 
to accept it completely. When I say that 
Dos Passos is impersonal, as opposed to 
Wolfe, I mean that he is impersonal as 
Flaubert is impersonal—present every- 


where in his work but “like God in Crea- 
tion” nowhere directly visible. 

Basically Dos Passos’ material, like 
Wolfe’s, consists of reminiscence. His 
major effort is to summon up the memory 
of things past. In one book it is an event 
—the bald fact of a war great enough to 
affect the lives of a whole generation of 
men—that he fishes up out of the river 


‘of time: Three Soldiers. Then he takes a 


place, New York, and what it did to the 
people who submitted to its shaping dur- 
ing the first decades of the century: 
Manhattan Transfer. Finally comes 
U.S.A., and although Dos Passos has de- 
veloped his technique greatly the object 
is identical—to see what the same years 
have done to a whole country. Always his 
subject, like Wolfe’s subject, is the years. 

This is why Hollywood has kept its 
hands off Dos Passos, as it did for so long 
off Wolfe. Moving pictures cannot be 
made of the passage of time. The record 
of time, on film, must be kept by a series 
of stills. Movies call for action, and action 
—the picture of things happening—is 
not Dos Passos’ line because he, like 
Wolfe, is interested not in happenings 
but rather in their effect on people. His 
characters are primarily victims; they do 
not act so much as they undergo things. 
This alone is enough to identify Dos 
Passos with the old, predepression novel 
which focuses so much on the past, in- 
stead of with the new which has its focus 
fixed on the line where future time slides 
over into the present. He and Wolfe are 
the end of a great tradition. 

The values of the world in which we 
now live are such that one of its finest 
novelists, André Malraux, confesses a 
great admiration for Dashiell Hammett, 
an admiration which is shared alike by the 
Olympian Gide and those most un-Olym- 
pian advocates of action, the French ex- 


istentialists. For Whom the Bell Tolls, the 
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most generally read and seriously dis- 
cussed novel in America during the last 
ten years, ends in a Cowboy-and-Indians 
scene with the hero fighting down the 
pain of his broken leg until he can empty 
his machine gun at the Fascist pursuers. 
And the opening tableau of Man’s Fate, 
the best single novel to come out of 
France between the last two wars, shows 
a Chinese poised over a sleeping man on 
a mosquito-netted bed, hesitating over 
whether to lift the netting or to plunge 
the blade through netting and body at 
once. Whatever else this is, it is action, 
and it is what Dos Passos does not have. 
The difference between his novels (or 
Wolfe’s) and the later ones is the differ- 
ence between the river and the hawk. 


s A HARVARD MAN, class of 1914, Dos 
Passos was in Cambridge when un- 
dergraduate literary life was in a moment 
of great activity. His generation was 
roughly that of Robert Hillyer, Royal 
Snow, Foster Damon, John Wheelright 
and Malcolm Cowley, all of them poets 
and all of them very aware of the great 
though perhaps somewhat stifling influ- 
ence of Amy Lowell. Poetry was imag- 
ism; and the current poetic doctrine made 
a point of seeing the world freshly. There 
was a Vigorous sweeping away of conven- 
tional metaphor, a great impulsion to let 
nothing come between the eye and the 
object it was looking at. There was also, 
apparently, no small amount of under- 
graduate aestheticism, complete with tall 
candles and black drapes; but the main 
current was extremely serious and on the 
whole thoroughly beneficial. The influ- 
ence of imagism was to make the young 
men read French, including—despite all 
that has been said about the impact of 
Laforgue and Corbiére, Mallarmé and the 
rest—much French that was not sym- 
bolist. One whole side of imagism went 


back to the French Parnassians: an 
intense curiosity about technique, a 
healthy respect for workmanship, a dis- 
taste for the moralizing tone—all of 
which can be traced as far into the past 
as Théophile Gautier. This is the side of 
imagism that left a permanent mark on 
Dos Passos. 

War came, and after that the years of 
“exile.” With everyone else Dos Passos 
was in Europe. But his early works sound 
somewhat as if the war had taken place 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; they are 
literary in the undergraduate fashion, 
the work of a maturing but not a mature 
man. In Orient Express and Pushcart at 
the Curb there is a streak of romantic 
exoticism, with the inevitable comparison 
of East and West as seen by the young 
occidental who has come to observe him- 
self against an Eastern backdrop and is 
disappointed with what he finds. He visits 
the various homes of romance, and ro- 
mance always turns out to be an absentee. 
All of this is frequently unoriginal and 
jejune, but it has this saving grace: even 
as he writes Dos Passos seems to know 
just how immature he is. He is frankly 
experimental and sometimes the experi- 
ment reveals what is coming later in more 
important books. The last chapter of 
Orient I'xpress, built out of shifting fan- 
tasies in the stream-of-consciousness man- 
ner then very much in vogue in the little 
magazines, is certainly a portent; he has 
finished setting down the day-by-day 
record of his experience in the Near East 
and now in the conclusion he is bending 
back over the past, trying to impose a 
form on the elusive flux of reminiscence. 
Later, when he has learned more about 
how to do it, this will be the marrow of 
his important books. 

Meanwhile his style, here in the begin- 
ning of his work, is the style of an 
observer. There is no doubt that this is 
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intentional. His interest is in the object 
itself, how it looked or felt or smelled. 
He is collecting images. There are few 
metaphors, either in the prose of Orient 
Express or in the verse of Pushcart, and 
those that do occur are generally made 
with an adjective which, in describing 
whatever the thing is, identifies it by com- 
parison with something else. The meta- 
phor rarely interprets, and there is a 
dearth of intellectual and emotional con- 
tent, a complete absence of conspicuous 
rhetoric. Pushcart may offer few exam- 
ples of durable poetry, but here is a 
sample of the image-maker’s eye at work: 


A boy in sandals with brown dusty legs 

and brown cheeks where the flush of evening 
has left the stain of wine. 

A donkey with a jingling bell 

and ears askew. 

Old women with waterjars 


of red burnt earth. 
Men bent double under burdens of faggots. 


Orient Express and Pushcart at the 
Curb are both travel books, the first of a 
series in which Dos Passos continually 
betrays the same delight in seeing things 
exactly. He will never lose this delight. 
His big novels themselves are also travel 
books and can be read with pleasure as 
such. Even in Tour of Duty, when he is 
visiting the officers’ clubs of the Pacific 
with the other correspondents and writ- 
ing a book that is full of weariness, his 
eyes remain unjaded and whatever he sees 
comes to you from the paper as fresh as 
if no one had seen it before. This gift of 
clear-sighted observation is a permanent 
part of his talent, which he owes to the 
discipline we see him practicing above in 
the lines from Pushcart. 

At the same time, Pushcart and Orient 
Express both contain remarkable exam- 
ples of a kind of paradoxical impassivity; 
the emotion is there, certainly, but again 


and again the author restrains it—as he 
does in Orient Express when he tells 
about the starving people who lie against 
the wall and the old man who snatches a 
piece of bread away from a famished boy 
who is too weak to hold it. Obviously Dos 
Passos is shocked, but his abstention from 
expressing directly the least emotion is 
almost ostentatious. This is again a trick, 
learned through the imagists, from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

And he is still following the lead of the 
French in refusing to develop his own 
ideas. We are allowed to gather that he 
dislikes war, the stock market, the Near 
East Relief, the Y.M.C.A., boosters, and 
all the Boyscoutery of the twenties in 
general. But the technique is always in- 
ferential. The reader has to draw his own 
conclusions. Obviously Dos Passos con- 
ceives of himself as an artist—a concep- 
tion which is itself largely a product of 
the nineteenth century—and it is not the 
business of the artist to develop ideas, 
much less to lecture or preach. 


B bern MINOR BOOKS, with their traces 
of imagism and echoes of Dos Passos’ 
apprenticeship, deserve attention because 
Dos Passos was first of all a poet and has 
never ceased entirely to be one. The kind 
of novel which we now associate with his 
name results from the poet’s bringing to 
one literary form talents which are ordi- 
narily associated with another. Three 
Soldiers is a poet’s book, which succeeds 
for reasons not valid for the success of a 
novel. Out of all the antiwar books that 
appeared in the twenties, there is only one 
other which manages to summon up so 
much sheer hatred, E. E. Cummings’ The 
Enormous Room; and this again is the 
work of a poet. 

In other respects, Three Soldiers is the 
work of a novelist who is still learning 
his trade. The characters are not particu- 
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larly alive and not particularly believ- 
able; you do not accept them as you do 
Charley Anderson and J. Ward More- 
house in U.S.A. And the story is not 
especially compelling; the final disastrous 
encounter with the MP’s comes simply 
through John Andrews’ own fecklessness, 
after he has lived through the worst of 
everything and has only to hang on the 
ropes a little longer to be clear of the 
Army for good. In addition to this the 
book, despite its name, is about one sol- 
dier. Fuselli, the San Francisco boy who 
ends up in a labor battalion, and Crisfield, 
the southerner who finally kills an off- 
cer, are secondary figures who leave the 
foreground to young, Harvard-bred, self- 
consciously artistic Andrews—an auto- 
biographical character in many respects. 

As Dos Passos conceives him, Andrews 
is another incarnation of the sensitive 
young man, the Clayhanger, a first cousin 
to Stephen Dedalus, whose story is the 
story of the superior person coming at the 
end of his adolescence into head-on con- 
flict with institutional inertia and all the 
other things which threaten the sanctity 
of the individual. He is thoroughly frus- 
trated. 

A Hemingway character can take mat- 
ters into his own hands, when he has seen 
violence and suffering enough, and make 
a private peace—there is always a Cath- 
erine Barkley and a retreat in Switzer- 
land. He has at least retained the power 
to act. But when Dos Passos lets Andrews 
have a taste of decent living and freedom, 
momentarily, women like Jeanne (the 
girl from the dressmaker’s shop) and 
Geneviéve Rod provide no permanent 
refuge. They are at most palliatives. 
Shortly the Army reaches out to take the 
good life away again. Andrews has noth- 
ing left but the concentration of his rage. 

He is frustrated by the Thing—in this 
case the war—which alters the lives of 


the people it involves. The people are 
more or less representative samples of 
America. Their destinies are worked out 
according to the terms imposed by the 
Thing. Meanwhile the author is there as 
observer, carefully placing himself in 
relation to the Thing and to the people 
in the story. Only in this case the observer 
is also a character—the Camera’s Eye 
sections of U.S.A. show how often An- 
drews’ experiences were the experiences 
of Dos Passos—and there is a division of 
intent within the novel. Consequently 
the reader’s interest is divided between 
what the war does to people and the per- 
sonal fate of John Andrews. 

A superlative emotional tension is 
achieved which is the making of the book. 
Andrews’ hatred of the war, and more 
specifically of the Army, is almost para- 
noid. At times it seems that the Army 
has been invented only to frustrate him. 
Bullied by officers and brutalized by non- 
coms, he moves through a military expe- 
rience which takes him from the camp in 
Allentown to the student detachment at 
the Sorbonne in an evil dream of fatigue 
duty, parades, bugle calls, stenches and 
bad tastes. He hates the indifference of 
the non-coms and detests the officers who 
give him a sense of inferiority, and who 
are unconcerned about what happens to 
a common soldier but terribly concerned 
when one of their own kind is killed. The 
Army is one vast conspiracy to take away 
his liberty. He wants, in the end, nothing 
but to be let alone—and even this is de- 
nied him. The reader, at least the reader 
who knows at first or second hand the 
characteristic moods and attitudes of 
World War I, is swept along on the wave 
of emotion. I suspect rather strongly that 
those whose familiarity with war dates 
from the 1940’s may have trouble under- 
standing the feeling that the Army is 
something which molests one man and 
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lets another alone. We missed a lot, with 
iour universal draft and our certainty 
that it was merely a matter of time 
whether you went or not; our world was 
not divided into slackers and patriots; 
we missed the draft roundups and the 
slacker-hissing hysteria; we lived in the 
unpleasant but confident knowledge that 
war had, for the time being at least, be- 
come an element in man’s universal fate. 
The very intensity of Andrews’ emotion 
is something that we have to make an 
effort to understand, but no effort at all 
is required to feel it. 

The emotion is not, however, as ex- 
pertly handled as in Dos Passos’ later 
work, Its effect in this book is a matter of 
emotional force, not of an intimate fusion 
in the style. The places where Dos Passos 
seems to have fullest control of his ma- 
terials are the ones where the imagist 
technique is most successful and where 
the emotional overtones are subordinated. 


As the day brightened the mist lifted off 
the flat linden-green fields intersected by rows 
of leafless poplars. Salmon-colored houses with 
blue roofs wore already a faintly citified air. 
They passed brick-kilns and clay-quarries, 
with reddish puddles of water in the bottom 
of them; crossed a jade-green river where a 
long file of canal boats with bright paint on 
their prows moved slowly. The engine whis- 
tled shrilly. They clattered through a small 
freight yard, and rows of suburban houses be- 
gan to form, at first chaotically in broad 
patches of garden-land, and then in orderly 
ranks with streets between and shops at the 
corners. A dark-grey dripping wall rose up 
suddenly... 


This notation of impressions as they 
succeed each other in time seems to me 
superlatively sharp and exact, the kind 
of thing that some of Amy Lowell’s 
poems aim at and that Dos Passos tries to 
achieve in Orient Express and Pushcart 
at the Curb; it is the work of the poet’s 


practiced eye. But when Dos Passos has 
to face the job of conveying the emotions 
produced in a character by these impres- 
sions, emotions which in turn modify the 
impressions themselves, the amount that 
he has still to learn becomes apparent. 


Andrews darted down a side street. He 
could hardly keep from shouting aloud when 
he found himself alone, free, with days and 
days ahead of him to work and think, grad- 
ually to rid his limbs of the stiff attitudes of 
the automaton. The smell of the streets, and 
the mist, indefinably poignant, rose like in- 
cense smoke in fantastic spirals through his 
brain, making him hungry and dazzled, mak- 
ing his arms and legs feel lithe and as ready 
for delight as a crouching cat for a spring. 
His heavy shoes beat out a dance as they clat- 
tered on the wet pavements under his springy 
steps. He was walking very fast, stopping sud- 
denly now and then to look at the greens and 
oranges and crimsons of vegetables in a push 
cart, to catch a vista down intricate streets, 
to look into the rich brown obscurity of a 
small wine shop where workmen stood at the 
counter sipping white wine. Oval, delicate 
faces, bearded faces of men, slightly gaunt 
faces of young women, red cheeks of boys, 
wrinkled faces of old women, whose ugliness 
seemed to have hidden in it, stirringly, all the 
beauty of youth and the tragedy of lives that 
had been lived; the faces of the people he 
passed moved him like rhythms of an orches- 
tra. 


There is too much in this that is not 
exactly fresh: the smell rising like incense 
smoke that makes him hungry and daz- 
zles him, the metaphor of the crouching 
cat, the dance that his shoes beat out, the 
ugliness of the old women, the orchestral 
effect of the faces, the springy step and 
the clattering shoes—all have something 
faintly second hand about them. Take 
such things out, and the rest gets up on 
its feet and moves. In other words, the 
kind of thing that Dos Passos does in his 
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poems is well done here, but the human 
reaction sounds ungenuine, as if he were 
embarrassed to pull out all the stops. Dos 
Passos has here—as he will most emphati- 
cally not have in his later work—an occa- 
sional difficulty in seeing things through 
his characters’ eyes. 

The difficulty has its effect on Dos 
Passos’ dialogue: Three Soldiers contains 
some of the most stilted talk appearing in 
the literature between the two wars. We 
are expected to believe that Andrews and 
his friend Henslowe, relaxed at a café 
table in Paris, talked like this: 


“And I’m going to every blooming concert 
. » » Colonne—Lamoureux on Sunday, I know 
that .. . The only evil in the world is not to 
be able to hear music or to make it . . . These 
oysters are fit for Lucullus.” 

“Why not say fit for John Andrews and 
Bob Henslowe, damn it? . .. Why the ghosts 
of poor old dead Romans should be dragged 
in every time a man eats an oyster, I don’t see. 
We’re as fine specimens as they were. I swear- 
I shan’t let any old turned-to-clay Lucullus 
outlive me, even if I’ve never eaten a lam- 


prey.” 
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“And why should you eat a lamp-chimney, 
Bob?” came a hoarse voice beside them. 


But enough. What we have here is, 
obviously, a good book by a poet who is 
on his way to becoming a novelist: the 
great over-all emotional tension and the 
extremely sharp awareness of sensations 
are part of the poet’s equipment. In places 

e is momentarily a poet and nothing 
else, as in all his descriptions of Paris. But 
at the same time we see the characteristic 
Dos Passos novel taking shape. The at- 
tempt to re-create a fragment of past 
time, to follow the fortunes of a number 
of originally unrelated characters at once, 
to hold the whole thing together by the 
presence of continuous emotional tension, 
to make the center of the novel not a 
person but a Thing which conditions the 
lives of all the characters, and to probe 
some of the sources of American frustra- 
tion—this endeavor will fructify in Man- 
hattan Transfer and U.S.A. 

[Mr. Frohock will conclude his study 
of John Dos Passos in the Spring SoutH- 
WEST REVIEW. ] 
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Wildlife and Philosophy 


ADVENTURES WITH A TEXAS NAT- 
URALIST, by Roy Bepicuex. Doubleday, 
New York. $3.50. 


HOSE READERS who discovered Roy Bedi- 

chek through his articles in SouTHWEST 
Review (“Davis Mountains Holiday,” Win- 
ter 1947, and “The Golden Eagle in Texas,” 
Autumn 1947) will be delighted to know 
that his observations and anecdotes of Texas 
wildlife are now published in book form. 
Others—including thousands of Texas teach- 
ers and school children under his supervision 
—who have had a chance to know this rare 
individual personally will find his wit and 
charm captured in the pages of his book. 
Adventures with a Texas Naturalist will no 
doubt make many wonder why the Univer- 
sity of Texas does not invite Bedichek out 
of his obscure office on the Little Campus 
and give him a chance to lecture to students 
on philosophy, literature, folklore, or any 
other subject that would afford him an op- 
portunity to talk about ideas. The University 
would gain a distinguished lecturer thereby, 
and the students would find a new approach 
to Texas life and culture. 


On a leave of absence made possible by a 
grant from the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, Bedichek left his duties as Director 
of the Interscholastic League and spent a 
year putting into publishable shape the field 
notes and reflections of a lifetime. Feeling it 
necessary to get away from Austin and the 
University, he lived a secluded and vegetar- 
ian life in a deserted schoolhouse in Bear 
Creek Valley on the Edwards Plateau. 


81 


With the self-consciousness of a person 
who has said to himself for the first time, “I 
am going to write a book,” Bedichek ram- 
bles through an Introduction in which he 
describes his living arrangements while writ- 
ing and his readjustment of routine to con- 
form to the rhythm of the natural day. This 
self-consciousness affects the style but not 
the thought of the Introduction, lingers 
lightly through the first two or three chap- 
ters, and then disappears almost altogether 
as the author becomes more engrossed in his 
ideas and less aware of the task of writing. 
He continues to ramble to the end of the 
last essay, but the reader finds rewards in 
every bypath. 

The first two chapters, among the most 
interesting in the book, deal with the value 
of highways and railroads as wildlife sanc- 
tuaries and the changes brought about in 
Texas by fences, which impede the natural 
flow of wildlife and assist a few species at 
the expense of many others. The author says 
that natural life has been more profoundly 
affected by fencing than by any other of 
man’s devices, for it is the fence that has 
enabled man to increase at will the numbers 
of those species which minister to his wants, 
while suppressing plants and animals which 
do not. In an afternoon’s walk, Bedichek 
counted fifty-four species of blooming wild 
flowers on a mile-long stretch of highway, 
while in a well-grazed sheep pasture across 
the fence he found only one—a solitary rain 
lily. On an abandoned railroad right of way 
between Austin and Llano he listed no less 
than four hundred species of wild flowers 
without crossing a fence; and from year’s 
end to year’s end two hundred and fifty 
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species of birds may be found on this same 
right of way. In a succeeding chapter he 
shows how the formation of more and more 
earthen tanks is expanding and enriching 
the wildlife of the semiarid Edwards Plateau, 
making possible the northern migration of 
such exotic birds as the vermilion fly-catcher. 

With the skill of a born storyteller the 
author enlivens his writing with relations of 
personal experiences in the field and with re- 
tellings of folk tales collected from people 
living close to nature. He makes the reader 
see sparrows waiting in filling stations to 
pick insects from windshicids; a pair of barn 
swallows plastering their nest to the carcass 
of an owl hanging from a rafter; a snowy 
egret coming to roost in a tree with white 
leghorn chickens because he was lonely. With 
simple charm he tells of a pair of Inca doves 
that nested on a trolley wire and, in spite of 
being lifted and lowered by the trolley every 
fifteen minutes, brought off a couple of fledg- 
lings in due time. In a dramatic sketch he 
tells of watching an olive-green snake with 
yellow stripes swallow a frog twice too large 
for it. 

This nature writing is heightened in effect 
by brief sketches of people the author has 
encountered ir his travels: the old naturalist, 
ill in an Austin hospital, who was unable to 
rest until he had identified the note of the 
Inca dove; the woodsman whose final prepa- 
ration for striking camp was to hold his 
hands in the smoke to scent them up for 
pleasurable sniffing later on; the cedar cutter 
who had been chopping away in the same 
brake for seventy-five years and who gives 
the author a chance to contemplate without 
a shudder Schopenhauer’s conception of “the 
exquisite tranquility of nothingness.” 

In his Introduction the author admits to 
prejudices—vindictive prejudices that a year 
of vegetarianism left unimpaired. A search 
of the book reveals not prejudices but sensi- 
ble protests against the destruction of wild- 
life and the denuding of the earth by irrespon- 
sible individuals and groups. Indignantly he 
reports that in the Big Bend country a skilled 
aviator armed with a sawed-off shotgun and 


flying a monoplane shot 1,875 golden eagles 
out of the sky in two years’ time. He pre- 
dicts that if the practice is not stopped the 
golden eagle will soon be exterminated. He 
ridicules with purpose the big-city sportsmen 
who go deer hunting with chauffeur-guides 
who drive them to a vantage point and all 
but aim the guns at the animals marked for 
slaughter. With genuine alarm he estimates 
that Texas has paid thirty million tons of 
topsoil for every bale of cotton marketed. 

In a chapter less vindictive and more hu- 
morous he pokes fun at commercial poultry- 
men who battery-raise “denatured chickens” 
with vitamin count correct and spirit de- 
graded. In fanciful manner he suggests that 
a monument be raised to the “Unknown Vita- 
min” which perhaps lies imprisoned in some 
grasshopper or other insect and which can 
be made available to man only through the 
digestive apparatus of a chicken. He affirms 
that “a mockingbird turns today’s bug into 
tomorrow’s song.” In language far from fan- 
ciful but delightful nevertheless he pictures 
the unaltered stock rooster as still lordly and 
serene in a mechanized world. 

The humor and philosophic intent of the 
book have been caught by Ward Lockwood 
in illustrations alive with penetrating sym- 
bolism. 

Readers will find Adventures with a Texas 
Naturalist packed with facts gathered 
through long and patient observation, a book 
as pleasant as a stroll through a Texas coun- 
tryside, and twice as informative. 

—WiLtiaM A. OWENS. 


Asia’s Contribution 


RICHER BY ASIA, by EpMunp Taytor. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.75. 


HE WELL have no need of a physician. 
And conversely the physician has no need 
of the well. He lives at the expense of the 
sick. So in general it is with the contempo- 
rary world. Any one part of the planet, it 
would seem, can be prosperous only if other 
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areas are periodically devastated by war—or 
if these other areas can be denied technolog- 
ical advamcement, or ready access to raw ma- 
terials, or knowledge of chemical processes, 
or freedom to manufacture patented prod- 
ucts. The tradition which has been followed 
by all the European nations in turn, with 
the possible exception of Switzerland and the 
uncertain exclusion of Soviet Russia, has 
been the establishment of national prosperity 
at the expense of alien and “less advanced” 
peoples. 

Begin, let us say, with the Spanish and 
Portuguese Empires and continue through 
the Dutch, British, French, Belgian, German, 
Italian, and so on. The story is the same: no 
expectation of creating adequate national 
wealth in Europe itself or out of the nation’s 
own resources; great expectations of manipu- 
lating Africa and Asia and Africans and 
Asiatics in such a way as to create national 
wealth and power. It was the same with 
Japan. The Japanese saw no hope for a pros- 
perous or powerful Japan unless Korea, Man- 
churia and North China could be kept agri- 
cultural, or their industries held down to 
noncompetitive and complementary status. 

The power and prosperity of nineteenth- 
century Holland and Britain rested on their 
overseas empires, even in times when the 
nations’ books might show a deficit in the 
expense account for colonies. Now that these 
empires are fading, the only alternative seems 
to be socialism in one form or other. To date, 
Europe has not been able to live without sub- 
jecting Africa and Asia to itself. Whether or 
not European capitalism can survive the loss 
of Africa and Asia without becoming meta- 
morphosed through the process into socialism 
or even communism remains to be seen. It 
may be that the real alternatives for Western 
civilization in our time are capitalism 
grounded in exploitation of the “less ad- 
vanced” peoples or socialism grounded in a 
rationalized domestic policy. Four hundred 
years of history in Europe do not lend much 
hope that capitalism in any traditional form 
can survive abandonment of the imperialistic 
procedure. 

The revolt of Asia need not mean the dis- 
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solution of the West, but it may mean a 
radical modification of Western forms of 
life. The West is not yet sufficiently aware 
of the fact that the Asiatic revolt is a double 
one: against its own feudal past, and against 
the position which the West offers it. The 
responsibility for preventing conflict between 
the West and Asia rests more heavily upon the 
West than it does upon Asia, because having 
lived at the expense of Asia, the West needs 
Asia more than Asia needs the West. In spite 
of the complexity and obstinacy of its own 
problems, there is reason to believe that Asia 
could more easily make an adjustment to the © 
loss of Europe than Europe could to the loss 
of Asia. 

Even in our own country, we seem able to 
maintain prosperity only in the midst of a 
scarcity economy. During the war, when we 
manufactured goods for destruction and not 
for use, we became enormously wealthy. In- 
credibly accelerated manufacturing meant 
high profits and high wages. And since the 
government paid the bill, money could be 
made and the bills ostensibly paid. The more 
goods destroyed and wasted, as armies must 
destroy and waste, the more goods distributed 
in lend-lease, whether loaned or given, the 
more prosperity. And now that we have a 
breathing space from war and are permitted 
to discontinue heavy production of arms, 
chaos in Europe and Japan requires of us 
abnormally large mechanical and agricul- 
tural production; hence the wheels turn and 
prosperity continues. 

It is obvious that our economy suffers from 
an inner contradiction. If supply should over- 
take demand—that is, if an economy of 
plenty should displace our scarcity economy 
—our economic system would be ruined. We 
destroy a surplus of foodstuffs, for instance, 
rather than allow it to upset the economic 
balance. On the other hand, within the pres- 
ent system, maintenance of prosperity re- 
quires that we produce a far greater quantity 
of goods than we can be allowed to use at 
home; hence we must have foreign markets, 
which are now available to us only because 
devastated Europe and Asia are unable to 
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compete. We must get rid of our goods abroad 
even if we have to give them away. In this 
situation it is not a case of giving until it 
hurts; instead if we stop giving it hurts. To 
dump in this country the products which we 
must produce would glut the market at home; 
profits, wages, prices would fall, unemploy- 
ment and strife would ensue, and we might 
easily be provoked into war as a last-resort 
device to redeem an intolerable domestic sit- 
uation. Our prosperity is precarious because 
in its current pattern it can last only until 
the rest of the world recovers. 

From one point of view not merely Asia, 
but also Europe and indeed all the rest of the 
world are liabilities, not assets, so far as we 
are concerned. Reluctantly we seem to have 
been maneuvered by the twentieth century 
into a position in which we must bid against 
Russia for the control of the world. So far 
as we can we must prevent the disintegration 
of the British Empire; where we cannot we 
must exercise our influence and power in her 
stead. We must be concerned to maintain 
western Europe, the Mediterranean lands, 
and the Near East on an economic level 
which will prevent communism from having 
any appeal in these areas. We have also to be 
concerned, at our own expense, with South 
America, perhaps even to the extent of arm- 
ing it. Mr. Bullitt has recently advocated 
that we invest $1,350,000,000 in China over 
a period of three years, as a means of keeping 
China on our side. A million dollars a day, 
we are told, it costs us to maintain the occu- 
pation of Japan. Then there are Indonesia and 
India to be reckoned with. It is as if we had 
to buy our friends. 

How much money the Russians spend to 
promote and propagandize communism is un- 
known; but it does seem to cost a great deal 
more to “sell” democracy than it does to sell 
communism. And since we all pay income 
taxes to do this and in addition respond to 
charitable appeals from the rest of the world, 
it is easy enough to conclude that the world 
beyond our borders, particularly poor Asia, 
is an unmitigated liability. 

The importance of Edmund Taylor’s re- 
cent book Richer by Asia derives from the 


fact that here are set down the reactions of a 
Western civilized man previously unaware of 
the East, who is assigned to military duty in 
India, is confronted with that part of the 
Orient where Orient and Occident have con- 
fronted each other the most intensely over 
the longest period of time, and who discovers 
in the experience not merely that Asia is an 
asset, not a liability, but also that the institu- 
tions and ways of life of the West as well as 
those of the East need to be reappraised. The 
central problem of our time, according to 
Mr. Taylor, is “the founding of a planetary 
commonwealth to achieve lasting peace upon 
our planet, Earth, before its inhabitants suc- 
ceed in disintegrating it.” Although the idea 
of world government in its modern form is a 
product of Western, particularly American, 
culture, there is at present no psychological 
or cultural foundation for a world common- 
wealth, nor is Western culture a sufficiently 
broad basis for the one-world concept. The 
startling conclusion of the book is that “‘the 
Western mind is incapable, without outside 
aid, of implementing its own best ideals.” 
Asia, therefore, is not just an asset: Asia is a 
necessity. 

The book proceeds with a first-rate analysis 
of the pathology of imperialism. What the 
Western man first notices in India is that “‘the 
spiritual vitamin most conspicuously deficient 
in the soil of Asia is the vitamin of progress.” 
In America, small communities like to intro- 
duce themselves to approaching motorists 
with some such slogan as “Watch Us Grow.” 
A better can opener we regard as a real sym- 
bol of technological progress—and we equate 
technological progress with the progress of 
man: 


The myth of progress is the common heri- 
tage of all Western societies. It exists even in 
most backward countries of Europe, and in 
Soviet Russia it is probably more fanatically 
worshipped than in the United States. Only 
in Asia, above all in India, does progress seem 
totally absent. There are no Asiatic com- 
munities which ask you to watch them grow. 


Lack of comprehension of this basic East- 
West difference furnished the culture-me- 
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dium in which the sahib-mind has grown: the 
belief that Indians are a hopeless people, unfit 
to govern themselves, suitable only to be 
servants. This point of view is further insinu- 
ated into the Western mind as a result of the 
fact that most Britishers in India have had 
no native contacts except with their bearers. 
The bearer is the most intimate of house ser- 
vants: 


His domestic role is more intimate than that 
of any male servant in the West; he comes 
close to being a male ladies’ maid, the kind 
who combs her mistress’s hair. As a man, he 
will not try to comb your hair for you, but 
he will put on your pants for you, if you let 
him, and he will be positively unhappy if you 
don’t let him take off your shoes and put your 
slippers on your feet when you come home... . 
In addition to its intimacy, the relation be- 
tween bearer and master is a special one, an 
archaic and therefore emotionally significant 
one. Unlike the Western servant, the bearer 
is not a household worker. He is a slave. He 
gets paid and he is free to leave you if he 
wishes, but emotionally his relationship to 
you is that of a slave. That is the convention 
of his profession and the white man accepts 
it—because it is flattering to the ego to be 
the master of a slave. 


The result of this relationship is that “the 
white man in the East unconsciously at- 
tributes to all natives the soul-characteristics 
of native servants.” Even when he is polite, 
the relationship of the individual white man 
to the individual Asiatic is at all times that of 
a member of a superior social class to a mem- 
ber of a lower social class. Accustomed as 
he is to being obeyed, feared, and surrounded 
with deference and servility, the sahib often 
unknowingly furthers a situation in which 
the chief aim of revolution in the East be- 
comes the attainment of human dignity. 
Asiatics are interested in a fifth freedom— 
Freedom from Contempt. 

If the white man must be reformed before 
the poisons can be removed from interna- 
tional life, changes must take place in the 
Orient too. They ere taking place, and in im- 
portant ways. Probably most people will be 
surprised to read that the: 
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underlying mood of Hinduism is one of joy- 
ous acceptance of the universe—the mood 
exploited in American advertising by manu- 
facturers of super-vitaminized breakfast 
foods or nonirritant shaving creams, and in 
American literature by the worst and greatest 
of our poets, Walt Whitman. It is the mood 
which makes a man sing in his bathtub, 
thump his chest in front of an open window, 
remember to kiss his wife when he leaves for 
the office, and to say good morning to the 
office boy when he arrives there; the mood 
which turns the seedy tramp into a joyous 
adventurer, stomping lustily along the high- 
road of life and burbling uncouth ejacula- 
tions of comradeship in half a dozen languages 
as he goes. . . . What is startling and at first 
incomprehensible to the Western mind is to 
find India, most tragic and horror-ridden of 
all lands under the sun, tainted with the curse 
of what James called “‘healthy-mindedness.” 
It is a paradox but it is a fact. Despite cholera, 
communalism, caste, and colonialism; despite 
starvation, superstition, and delusion, the 
people of India have glad morning tempera- 
ments. 


Even Buddhism “‘is a religion of important 
affirmation,” not a bleak negation: 


Nirvana is not void, it is consciousness void 
of illusion, it is the sense of peace and free- 
dom which fills the mind when it is emptied 
of all attachments to illusion; it is the sub- 
jective realization of resolved conflicts, of 
attained integrations; it is totality felt by 
the whole, not a light that one sees, but the 
light by which one sees. 


Hindus are finding in life as in the Bhagavad 
Gita that reconciliation between action and 
contemplation lies not in the rejection of 
worldly participation but in the renunciation 
of selfish gains; not in the avoidance of strug- 
gle but in the preservation of inner serenity 
while engaged in struggle; not in the denial 
of combat but in the refusal to hate the ad- 
versary one opposes. And this new Indian at- 
titude obliterates what is perhaps the great 
single difference between the cultures of East 
and West. 

Of further aid is the Indian technique of 
compromise. What is most important to the 
Indians in social relations is not truth, but 
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harmony. And this attitude characterizes all 
Asiatics. Our own sense of rightness “is apt 
to be excessively authoritative, our being 
right confers a quite disproportionate merit 
on us—and makes disagreement heinous as 
well as wrong—and the principle about which 
we are right has transcendent consequences.” 
Indians, however, can compromise without 
betraying their ideals, whereas with us there 
is no middle way: “It must always be ap- 
peasement or unconditional surrender, de- 
featism, or counter-fascism, witch-hunting 
or burying our heads in the sand, the delusion 
of rightness or the rejection of all belief.” 

To lift up these few highlights from Richer 
by Asia is to give only a taste of the wealth 
of insight and happy expression contained in 
the book. The conclusion is that no human 
problems are beyond solution when men be- 
come aware that we are all members of the 
tribe of man. 

—Frep D. GEALY. 


Regional Anthology 


SOUTHWESTERNERS WRITE, selected 
and edited by T. M. Pearce and A. P. 
THomason. University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque. $4.00. 


HERE IS A MOMENT for pausing and look- 

ing back; perhaps it is now. Twenty-five 
years of unparalleled literary activity in the 
Southwest are drawing to a close. Within 
that time much has come to birth and has 
gone on to flourish mightily. These years have 
seen the emergence and flowering of SouTH- 
west Review, The Double-Dealer, The Buc- 
caneer, the annual publications of the Texas 
Folk-Lore Society and the Poetry Society of 
Texas, Laughing Horse, The New Mexico 
Ouarterly, Kaleidograph, The Southern Re- 
view, The Arizona Quarterly, the independ- 
ent literary pages of southwestern newspa- 
pers, the great university presses of the region. 
The upsurge of creative power has found ex- 
pression in drama, art, poetry, fiction, criti- 
cism; directly or indirectly, it has touched 
every person in the Southwest. Who would 





have dreamed in 1922 that such a force could 
meet and withstand the standardizing forces 
then and now at work? 

Southwesterners Write sums up these 
twenty-five years of regional creation. Re- 
vealing the movement in sharp outline, it 
presents thirty-two examples of southwest- 
ern writing published between 1927 and 1944 
—eight of these reprinted from SoUTHWEST 
Review, three from The New Mexico Quar- 
terly, one from The Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, one from John H. McGinnis’ 
Southwestern number of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, seventeen from books. 
Boldly arranged for unity of effect, the pieces 
are offered under four headings: Interpretation 
includes Charles Finger’s ““A Note on Texas,” 
D. H. Lawrence’s ““New Mexico,” J. Frank 
Dobie’s “Horns,” and John A. Lomax’s “‘Bless- 
ing the Animals”; Fiction includes selections 
from Harvey Fergusson, George Milburn, 
Paul Horgan, Oliver La Farge, Conrad Rich- 
ter, George Sessions Perry; Narrative presents 
writing by J. Evetts Haley, Walter Prescott 
Webb, Shine Philips, and C. L. Sonnichsen; 
Opinion has John H. McGinnis’ “Taos,” 
Henry Nash Smith’s “Culture,” and articles 
by Maury Maverick, Mody Boatright, Stanley 
Vestal, Rebecca Smith, and others. The out- 
standing leaders of the movement are repre- 
sented — McGinnis, Dobie, Henry Smith, 
Pearce himself—and the influence of Mary 
Austin is commemorated in an article de- 
voted to her work. Students of the future 
may realize far more than do we of the pres- 
ent how much of southwestern literary 
achievement in these twenty-five years was 
due to the inspiration supplied by a few great 
teachers and editors. 

Geographically, Pearce and Thomason 
seem to have limited the Southwest of their 
anthology to Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and west Texas. This limitation is per- 
haps logically and historically justified, but 
results in illogical consequences: for instance, 
SouTHWEsT Review is obviously a part of 
their Southwest, but Dallas, the city of its 
origin, apparently is not. Furthermore, the 
Negro is omitted, yet his impact on the con- 
flicting culture-patterns of the Southwest is 
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surely a factor to be reckoned with. Louisiana 
and Arkansas, though they have made rich 
contributions to regionalism and to the re- 
gional publications recognized by Pearce and 
Thomason, are pushed clear beyond the hori- 
zon. 

Practically, the editors seem also to have 
limited themselves to figures actively identi- 
fied with the movement. At least, several im- 
portant writers whose works are in part re- 
gional but who won their standing outside 
the region rather than within it—notably, 
Katherine Anne Porter and John W. Thom- 
ason—are omitted. Also, several outstanding 
Oklahoma writers—for example, Alice Mar- 
riott and John Joseph Mathews—are unac- 
countably absent. 

These limitations and omissions, though 
they need to be recognized, detract not at all 
from the real achievement of the book—per- 
haps, indeed, the strict editorial views which 
determined those limitations made possible 
the power and vigor of the collection. For 
certainly Southwesterners Write is readable 
straight through—from the introduction to 
the very end—as few anthologies are. 

Moreover, for one seeking to identify the 
nature of southwestern regionalism, South- 
westerners Write—with its unity of tone and 
purpose—may serve better than a larger, 
looser collection. Of the thirty-two articles 
and stories included, twenty-one deal with 
the cowboy, frontiersman, Indian, or Mexi- 
can, picturing either the life of the past or 
primitive conditions surviving in the present. 
Three present small-town life; one pictures 
the tenant farmer; one shows early days in 
the oil fields. One, and one only, touches mod- 
ern urban life. The present-day world of busi- 
ness, industry, farming, economic and social 
conflict is hardly evident within the covers 
of the book. 

Is this a fair view of what southwestern 
regionalism has attempted and achieved? The 
conclusion is inescapable that it is. South- 
western regionalism has turned away from 
the present to search for roots in the past: its 
most vivid creative artists have struggled with 
all their energy to catch a genuine glimpse of 
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an era dead or dying—to preserve what is 
gone or almost gone before it is too late. 

Its achievement and importance are none 
the less great. The regionalists have recovered 
something of much value to the present. They 
have found a basis of understanding that may 
some time lead to a genuine fusion of the 
variegated patterns of southwestern culture. 
From a national standpoint, they have pointed 
the way to a regional consciousness, based on 
a rich understanding of the frontier past, 
that may be of value to other sections. 

The work of the future will not be the 
same. Southwestern regionalism, made strong 
by the amazing energy and devotion of its 
leaders in the past, will continue. But no one 
now can ever turn back to the range days 
with the same thrill of discovery—the same 
sense of achievement in preserving the lore of 
the West—that Dobie and Lomax felt in their 
time of struggle. Conversely, no southwest- 
ern writer of the future will ever be able to 
write without awareness of what the great 
regional writers of the past twenty-five years 
have done and said. 

Southwesterners Write is a fine book—a 
valuable book for its summation of an epoch. 
It also marks the ending of one stage in the 
history of southwestern regionalism. 

—GEORGE Bonn. 


Mid-Century America 


THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHIT- 
MAN, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton, 
New York. $5.00. 


bse Wyck Brooks, the outstanding his- 
torian of our national culture, has here 
added the fourth book to the series which be- 
gan with The Flowering of New England 
and was followed by New England: Indian 
Summer, Later, The World of Washington 
Irving supplied an antecedent volume, and 
the present book fits between the two New 
England chronicles. Another volume now 
announced is to bring the narrative from 
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1885 to the first world war. So comprehensive 
is this series and so skilful its synthesis that 
it is easily the most satisfactory account of 
American culture now available. 

The present volume could not have been 
easy to write. Other periods had in a measure 
been charted, but no one has hitherto traced 
the course of American taste through the 
ramifications here given. Parrington’s death 
while he was writing the third volume of his 
economic approach prevented him from out- 
lining other trends of the period; and Pat- 
tee’s survey was made so early as 1915. The 
difficulty of organizing with any degree of 
unity a book which ranges from the experi- 
ment of the Brook Farmers to Henry George’s 
criticism of our industrialized era and in 
which the setting shifts from East to South, 
to the Middle West, the Far West, and back 
again, must be apparent to anyone. Such a 
well-liked writer as Mark Twain is put into 
the dubious position of sharing and yet not 
sharing the spotlight with Melville and Whit- 
man. Only by a comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject, drawing from little-read books 
and letters passages which support his thesis, 
and by deftly interweaving various motifs, 
has the author been able to achieve this re- 
markably well-integrated, brilliant account 
of the mid-century era of our progress. 

The times of Melville and Whitman com- 
prised the careers of many other artists as 
well. After sketching the New York scene 
when Whitman was appearing, the author 
notes the temporary reputation of George 
William Curtis, whose writing was “soft and 
much too sweet.” Melville, home from the 
seas, was listening to discussions in the 
Duyckinck circle that were later to be trans- 
muted in his books. The white-headed boy, 
however, of the new generation was Bayard 
Taylor, well-known traveler at twenty-three 
but soon to exhaust himself with many un- 
dertakings. He headed a coterie of which 
Thomas B. Read, George Boker, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, and Charles Godfrey Le- 
land were members. 

Meanwhile, the South was yielding to the 
“cotton snobs,” discarding Jefferson as a 
model in favor of John Randolph, and letting 


Cooke and Caruthers supply its provincial 
concept of a cavalier tradition, a convention 
largely shaped by Scott and by Froissart. 
While Simms in Charleston was heartening 
the self-distrustful Timrod and Hayne, the 
Middle West was complaining of its arid 
village life—or at least so Hay, Kirkland, 
Howe, and Garland were reporting. In the 
Far West, Fremont’s reports spread the germs 
of the “Oregon fever,” and Taylor celebrated 
El Dorado even as others were pushing to the 
gold mines, and Stanford, Huntington, and 
their crowd were building their fortunes. 
Joaquin Miller reached Oregon in 1852. Theo- 
dore Winthrop, newly out of Yale, explored 
Puget Sound by “canoe and saddle,” and pro- 
duced an early “Western” with a freshness 
that later tales seldom possessed. 

Whitman, the country boy become a young 
man of the streets and undergoing the dis- 
cipline of typesetting, was ruminating on 
the latent capacities of ordinary people. His 
Quaker equalitarianism wanted to build up 
the masses to “superior men.” Melville, his 
exact contemporary, whom he probably never 
met, was known for his travels when books 
of travel were especially in vogue. Though 
the one was an extrovert and the other’s face 
said “hands off,” the two had many tastes 
in common. Melville, too, loved “grand in- 
dividuals.” And he admired “my forever 
glorious country,” despite his distress at the 
ruin which that country’s civilization had 
brought to Polynesian life. But, lacking the 
developing sense of his craft, he was disposed 
to “grind away at the nut of the universe,” 
while Whitman saw himself the prophet of a 
new religion of democracy. After the war, 
Melville was forced to drudge for the dregs 
of men, and Whitman was rejected, though 
his optimism remained undimmed. In time, 
America as a whole was to find in them and 
in Mark Twain its voices. 

Mark Twain, as original a mind as either, 
and as complex a character, though with a 
touch of prudery as well as of predestina- 
tionalism, was breaking with mother-lands 
and, like Whitman, clearing the path for an 
American culture. He made the Mississippi 
the focus of the national mind, as Irving 
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earlier had made the Hudson. Triumphant in- 
dustrialism put Clemens into a compromising 
position, Harte and the “local colorists” put 
on an informal air, journalism rose in the field 
of letters, a “folksy” note came in with 
James Whitcomb Riley and the frontier hu- 
morists, nature was glorified in separate ways 
by Burroughs and by Muir, and amid the 
growing division of classes, alongside the 
spread of poverty and the increase of wealth, 
the “kingly commons” came more and more 
to distrust the heroic as “theatrical.” 

Out of all this Brooks creates a vivid his- 
torical picture. His prose is a pleasure to read 
and his balanced judgments appeal to one’s 
critical taste. 

—ErnestT E, Leisy. 


Of Shelley and Byron 


MARY SHELLEY’S JOURNAL, edited by 
Freperick L, Jones. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman. $4.00. 


JOHN BULL’S LETTER TO LORD BY- 
RON, edited by ALAN Lanc Strout. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. $3.00. 


MONG THE MANY lesser but nonetheless 
interesting figures contributing to the 
English romantic movement, Sara Coleridge, 
Fanny Keats, Dorothy Wordsworth, Thomas 
Love Peacock, and others have been the sub- 
jects of twentieth-century research. To this 
continually growing list of substantial studies 
a generous share has been added under the 
imprint of the University of Oklahoma Press. 
In 1944 the Press published The Letters of 
Mary W. Shelley, Professor Frederick L. 
Jones’s two-volume forerunner to his recently 
released Mary Shelley’s Journal, the first gen- 
eral publication of Mary’s record of her life 
with the poet. Both this meticulously edited 
journal and another new volume, John Bull’s 
Letter to Lord Byron (edited by Professor 
Alan Lang Strout of Texas Technological 
College), appear in unusually artistic format, 
all the more satisfying because of the inclu- 
sion of some rare contemporary illustrations. 
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Professor Jones’s thorough combing of 
earlier scholarly studies by Dowden, Miss 
Grylls, Koszul, White, and others and his 
use of a text drawn from the Modern Lan- 
guage Association rotograph of Dowden’s 
copy of Shelley and Mary (one of the twelve 
copies privately printed in 1882 by Lady 
Jane and Sir Percy Florence Shelley) have 
resulted in an easily available copy of “the 
most important single document in Shelley 
biography.” His compilation of the journal 
(originally scattered through the 1,243 pages 
of Shelley and Mary) is designed to correct 
two misconceptions: first, that there is still 
hidden away much unpublished material, and 
second, that the journal itself is a complete 
record of the years which Shelley and Mary 
spent together. 

In a scholarly preface Professor Jones 
focuses attention upon the journal “‘as the 
richest mine of information about Shelley’s 
daily life: where he lived, where he went, and 
whom he saw from day to day.” A citation 
of figures, indicative of the deficiency of the 
journal, draws attention to the 1,724 daily 
entries, the omission of entries for 1,179 
days, and Mary’s occasional use of sum- 
marized entries (a terse telescoping of the 
activities of longer periods). Moreover, the 
journal is expressive of Mary’s extreme cau- 
tion in recording certain questionable re- 
lationships, such as that of the Clairmont- 
Byron-Allegra triangle. Also, the unusually 
restrained recordings of Harriet Shelley’s 
drowning, the birth of Clare Everina (the 
third child of Shelley and Mary), and the 
death of William Shelley in Rome suggest 
the impersonal character of the journal. 

Especially valuable to the Shelley student 
are the editor’s numerous footnotes identify- 
ing references in the journal; his reasoning 
about the completeness and the reliability of 
the Shelley and Mary text; and his detailed 
notes about the text of his present edition, 
the dates of the journal, the rich records in 
the journal of Mary’s and Shelley’s reading 
(as contrasted with the paucity of informa- 
tion about Shelley’s works) , and Mary’s notes 
about the letters which she and Shelley wrote 
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and received. Several lengthy appendices pro- 
vide tools for the scholar. Herein, for example, 
one may find an orderly arrangement of in- 
formation about the lost or unprinted letters 
by Shelley and Mary, journal references to 
Shelley’s works, and alphabetized and chron- 
ological listings of Shelley’s reading. 

In 1938 Professor Newman Ivey White 
prefaced his The Unextinguished Hearth with 
a statement that this study of Shelley’s repu- 
tation was designed to furnish “‘a sure basis 
for sound conclusions as to what Shelley’s 
contemporaries thought of him.” In some- 
what similar fashion, Professor Strout’s in- 
vestigation of young John Gibson Lockhart’s 
criticism of Don Juan pictures another great 
poet in his relation to contemporary opinion. 
Moreover, this scholarly study is valuable 
for its identification of John Buil (Byron’s 
outspoken critic) as Lockhart, the brilliant 
son-in-law and later biographer of Scott. 

Lockhart’s Letter to Byron on Don Juan 
(1821) is an example of the widespread prac- 
tice of anonymous and often abusive attacks 
in nineteenth-century reviewing. Professor 
Strout, therefore, places his youthful and 
witty reviewer against the background of 
his times by supplying, in an introduction, 
both bibliographical data and an interesting 
appraisal of three important periodicals: the 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine. Francis Jeffrey 
(“oracle of the Whigs”), John Wilson 
(“Musty fusty” Christopher North, Tory), 
publisher William Blackwood, John Wilson 
Croker, and Lockhart—all of these are 
vividly pictured as the active partisan re- 
viewers that they were. 

Through the ample use of memoirs, letters, 
other material rich in anecdote, critical anal- 
ysis, and individual illustration, Professor 
Strout admirably recaptures the spirit of a 
critical age. His fully annotated text of John 
Bull’s witty but critical letter shows Lock- 
hart’s scorn of the Lakers—Byron had termed 
them “Wordsworth and Co.”—his conten- 
tion that Bowles is no poet, his nomination 
of Byron as Lord of Humbug, and his unex- 
pected appreciation of Don Juan. “You are,” 
so he addresses Byron, “a great poet, but even 





with your poetry you mix too much of that 
at present very salable article [i.e., hum- 
bug] against which I am now bestirring my- 
self. The whole of your misanthropy, for 
example, is humbug. You do not hate men, 
‘no, nor woman neither,’ but you thought it 
would be a fine, interesting thing for a hand- 
some young Lord to depict himself as a dark- 
souled, melancholy, morbid being, and you 
have done so, it must be admitted, with ex- 
ceeding cleverness.” Finally, in an appendix 
assembly of scholarly notes Professor Strout 
shows that the treatment of Byron in Black- 
wood’s (to which Lockhart contributed) be- 
tween 1819 and 1825 was inconsistent and 
indeed contradictory. 

In short, these two investigators have had 
difficult tasks. Each has added a challenging 
contribution to the already widely considered 
problems associated with critical thought in 
nineteenth-century England and Scotland. 

—Ima HONAKER HERRON. 


New Mexico Bandit 


VICENTE SILVA AND HIS 40 BAN- 
DITS, by Manvuet C. ve Baca. Transla- 
tion by LANE KAUFFMANN. Illustrations 
by Fanita Lanter. Libros Escogidos, 
Washington. $7.50. 


rBROs Escocipos Press, under the direc- 
tion of Edward McLean, has produced 
a singularly beautiful volume in this reissue 
of an account first published in book form 
in 1896. Manuel C. de Baca, the author, was, 
according to the translator’s note, “‘a man of 
at least some claim to literary pretensions. 
His motive for writing the book was a mix- 
ture of righteous morality and the zeal and 
pride of a local historian.” Be that as it may, 
the tale of the bandit Vicente Silva is au- 
thentic New Mexican lore. 

Fanita Lanier’s line drawings and bright 
initial words add character and Southwest 
flavor to this limited edition. Twenty-five 
numbered copies of the book have been bound 
in Niger goatskin by Hazel Dreis and Edward 
McLean. These are autographed, of course, 
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by everyone having anything to do with the 
book—even, probably, Silva’s ghost. Three 
hundred bound copies are signed by translator 
and illustrator, and there are some 175 copies 
in french wrappers. 

—SmwprE Jor JOHNSON. 


For Intelligent Politics 


A PATTERN OF POLITICS, by Aucust 
HeEckscHER. Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $3.00. 


uGUsT HECKSCHER is a member of a bril- 
liant New York family who forsook 
Long Island and Yale to become editor of 
the Auburn, New York, Citizen-Advertiser. 
In A Pattern of Politics he mixes successfully 
a practical observation of things as they are 
with classroom dialectic in order to make a 
forceful plea for a more mature approach to 
American politics. 

He believes that the future success of the 
United States as a nation depends to a great 
extent on whether or not good men of solid 
virtue agree to engage in the all-essential 
business of politics instead of continuing to 
consider the process of seeking office as a dirty 
game fit only for exhibitionists and charla- 
tans who are willing to succeed through the 
publication of “plausible rascalities.” ‘‘De- 
mocracy as it was originally conceived in 
America gave men the assurance that in play- 
ing the right part in the State they were ful- 
filling their highest nature . . . the virtuous 
man and the good citizen were one,” he points 
out, and deprecates the falling off from this 
ideal. 


Above all, Mr. Heckscher calls for intelli- 
gently planned politics which will give 
proper expression to all groups and forces 
within our democracy. He believes any sys- 
tem of politics to be inadequate if it does 
not permit the purposeful, foresighted, and 
resolute direction of its affairs, and says it is 
necessary now “to recapture from the reac- 
tionaries and the cynics a sense of the diversity 
of society . . . to view the citizens as related to 
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solid earth, part of the forces of society, and 
yet, by their humanity retaining some part 
of themselves, some portion uninvolved and 
free.” 


A Pattern of Politics should disturb the 
complacency of anyone who believes our cur- 
rent phase of democracy is the best possible 
in the best of possible worlds. Mr. Heckscher 
is sometimes a little romantic in his approach 
to the problem, but his romanticism is the 
result of a high idealism and, if it is a fault 
at all, it is an ingratiating fault. 

The book is admirably documented and 
shows evidence of a quite superior quality of 
scholarship. It needs a companion volume, 
however, to expound the same theories in 
simpler form. Mr. Heckscher’s somewhat don- 
nish style will confine interest in his book to 
a more or less academic audience. But what 
he has to say is of sufficient importance to be 
brought within the intellectual range of the 
grass-root citizen. 

—GERALD CULLINAN. 


Rumors and Battles 


THE CIVIL WAR DIARY OF GENERAL 
JOSIAH GORGAS, edited by Frank E. 
VaNpIvVER. The University of Alabama 
Press, Tuscaloosa. $3.00. 


N 1861 among hundreds of others, four 

West Pointers from the Army of the 
United States entered the Confederate forces: 
Gustavus W. Smith, Mansfield Lovell, John 
C. Pemberton, and Josiah Gorgas. Smith, 
born in Kentucky, and Lovell, born in Mary- 
land, resigned as street commissioners in New 
York City, while Pemberton, a Pennsylvan- 
ian, preferred the Confederate cause on its 
merits, and the other Pennsylvanian, Gorgas, 
had years before married an Alabama girl 
and had become a southerner. Of the four 
only Gorgas materially and spiritually aided 
the cause. All four were hampered in their 
duties by suspicions of their past “Yankee” 
connections, 


Gorgas, father of Dr. William Gorgas of 
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Panama Canal fame, was one of the few real 
geniuses produced by the War Between the 
States. His Diary, however, throws very little 
light on his great contribution to the Con- 
federate cause, the production of war mate- 
rials. In fact, only a page is given to his 
effort in this direction, with the rest of the 
Diary being devoted to a narration of rumors 
and battles throughout the country, based 
on hearsay. There is considerable reference to 
local Richmond conditions, but if one has 
access to the much more detailed Diary of 
J. B. Jones this volume adds little in this con- 
nection. Some pertinent jottings may be 
noted, however. 

Under the date of June 12, 1862, Gorgas 
remarks, “‘Our President [Davis] is unfor- 
tunately no military genius.” On June 11, 
1863, he states that he gave a dinner “on a 
piece of lamb which cost $13.00!” On April 
26 of the next year we learn that eggs sell 
for twelve and a half cents in gold (of which 
there was none in Richmond) or $6.00 in 
Confederate currency, and on November 26, 
1864, Gorgas declares “while there is plenty 
of food in Georgia, there is none here [Rich- 
mond ].” 

Gorgas was objective, much more so than 
most of his contemporaries either North or 
South. On May 6, 1863, he declared, “We 
have not the genius to achieve decisive vic- 
tories . . . [as our army is] an inferior one 
[in numbers].” Some weeks later (July 28), 
after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, and when 
over a month of incessant rains had about 
ruined the crops, he mused, “Can we believe 
in the justice of Providence, or must we con- 
clude that we are after all wrong .. . ?” Near 
the end, on November 20, 1864, he sadly 
concluded a tale of disappointment: “Genius 
avails not much without resources.” His 
candor reached its height on June 12, 1862, 
when he scribbled in disgust, “‘Neither party 
in this contest appear to pay much regard to 
the truth, and especially in the statement of 
losses.” 

Gorgas throughout the Diary seems more 
interested in the gain and loss of artillery, 
his special field, than in what happened to 
manpower. His continual slighting references 








to “Yankees” are interesting as he himself 
was born and raised in the North. His de- 
scription of the siege of Richmond during 
the last months of the war is of value. 
—H. A. TREXLER. 


German Underground 


TO THE BITTER END, by Hans B. Gr- 
sEvius. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $4.00. 


MOST IMPORTANT PHASE of the last 
war was the effectiveness of the under- 
ground movement in behalf of the Allies. 
The public is generally familiar with what 
was done in France, Holland, Norway, and 
other countries, but little has been said of 
the work inside Germany. One reason is that 
most of the former leaders did not live to 
tell the story. An outstanding exception is 
Hans B. Gisevius. His recent book, To the 
Bitter End, gives us the first authentic ac- 
count of the underground inside Germany. 
We who took part in the Nuremberg trial 
were familiar with the record of Hans. Gise- 
vius. It was the general policy fixed by Mr. 
Justice Jackson that enemy witnesses would 
not appear for the prosecution, except in ex- 
treme cases. Absolute orders were issued that 
no enemy witness who had been in politics 
or expected to resume political activity would 
testify. The staff considered very seriously 
whether or not the United States would use 
Gisevius as a witness; but as the case was al- 
ready so splendidly established by documen- 
tary evidence and since it was thought that 
his testimony might in some way be embar- 
rassing to the United States, it was decided 
that he would not be used. The defendants, 
however, did call him as a witness. Upon 
cross-examination he gave testimony very 
damaging to them, whereupon they tried to 
impeach him by showing that he had been a 
traitor to Germany by assisting the Allies 
through the OSS during the war. His testi- 
mony, especially coming as it did upon cross- 
examination, was beneficial to the prosecu- 
tion. 
To the Bitter End deals with three prin- 
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cipal events: the Reichstag fire, the June 30 
purge, and the Fritsch crisis. The narrative 
virtually ends with the attempted assassina- 
tion of Hitler on July 20, 1944. Finally, 
Gisevius tells of his escape into Switzerland 
just before the end of the war. All of these 
incidents are important, and the author in- 
cludes a great many details which have not 
heretofore been published. 

Hitler used the Reichstag fire as an excuse 
to obtain from the aging President Hinden- 
burg decrees which in effect nullified the Bill 
of Rights under the German constitution. 
Gisevius shows how this affair was utilized 
as propaganda against the Communists. He 
also details the circumstances which helped 
establish the fact that the fire was started by 
the Nazis. 

The book is valuable in indicating the ex- 
treme measures that were used to stamp out 
the resistance movement. It also shows how 
a small organized radical minority can, 
through force and fear, eliminate the opposi- 
tion in a nation. It emphasizes the fact that 
an underground movement, to be effective, 
must be started in time—it must begin be- 
fore the dictator consolidates his gains and 
sets up a strong and effective secret police 
system to safeguard his iron rule. 

—R. G. Storey. 


Portrait of a Town 


ERNA FERGUSSON’S ALBUQUERQUE. 
Merle Armitage Editions, Albuquerque. 
$2.50. 


FTER HAVING ROAMED from Venezuela to 
Hawaii for the subject matter of her 
earlier books, Erna Fergusson has returned 
in her latest to her home town, to write what 
might well be subtitled ““A Handbook for 
Newcomers.” In a brisk and chatty fashion 
and without any pretensions to profundity, 
Miss Fergusson acquaints her readers with 
the history, present appearance, oddities, and 
anecdotes of Albuquerque, New Town and 
Old Town alike. 


For a long time after its founding in 1706, 
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La Villa de San Felipe de Neri de Alburquer- 
que (its baptismal spelling) led the peaceful, 
slow-moving life of a Spanish farming and 
trading town. Then in 1846 Stephen Watts 
Kearny paused on his way to California long 
enough to raise the Stars and Stripes over the 
quiet plaza. New names, German, French, 
and English, began to appear; and a rough, 
hasty new way of life made itself felt. With 
the coming of the railroad in 1880, Albu- 
querque split into two towns, one by the 
river and one by the tracks. Today it is still 
two widely differing towns, populated by a 
mixture of three groups—lIndian, Spanish 
and Anglo—who get along well on the whole 
but who are still a little bewildering to one 
another. 

At times Miss Fergusson’s evident affec- 
tion for her noisy, blustering, uncertain little 
city brings her perilously close to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce travel leaflet sort of writ- 
ing. But this is, after all, Erna Fergusson’s 
Albuquerque, not an attempt at an objective 
view. The author is at her best when she is 
telling stories of the old days, the kind of 
yarn that a native daughter would hear from 
her childhood and remember with affectionate 
amusement as typical of her town. 

Merle Armitage has given the book a gen- 
erally pleasing format. While Li Browne’s 
drawings leave something to be desired, they 
are recognizably Albuquerque, from its ugly 
downtown streets to the old plaza almost 
completely hidden behind filling stations on 
the highway. Erna Fergusson’s Albuquerque 
contains some of everybody’s Albuquerque. 

—MarcareT L, HarTLeY. 


Singable Songs 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS, se- 
lected and edited by MARGARET BRADFORD 
Bont. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.95. 


HE PAST FEW YEARS have seen a number 
of collections of folk songs and ballads 
published by scholars and ranging in variety 
from Cecil Sharp’s English songs of the 
Southern Appalachians te Lomax’s cowboy 
songs and Irene Whitfield’s French songs of 











































BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy Temple House 


The magazine presents each quarter an indispensable 
index to the literary and intellectual activities in 
Europe, South America, and Asia and at the same time 
an account of the literary movements of foreign lands. 
It is the only American periodical devoted to the 
reviewing of contemporary publications in languages 
other than English. 

Subscribe now to this unique quarterly for its cur- 
rent of ideas as reflected in leading articles by con- 
tributors of established reputation throughout the 
world. This makes vital reading for all who are in- 
terested in the intellectual advancement of our age. 


Rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years; 
single copies 50c each 


Address the Circulation Manager, 
Books Abroad 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 


Norman, Oklahoma 
——EEeyyyE 


FEBOLD FEBOLDSON 


Presented for the first time in the authentic 
folklore tales from the region west of the 
Missouri River, published by the University 
of Nebraska Press. 


* * * * 








From the crackerbarrel and campfire, from the har- 
vest dinner and church supper, have come the tall 
tales of the feats of Febold Feboldson—the Paul 
Bunyan of the Plains. Tall tales that tell of the 
Midwest’s legendary hero wrestling with the re- 
gional adversities—tornadoes, drouth, extreme heat 
and cold, politicians, floods and the Dirtyleg In- 
dians. The legendary Swede is taking his legitimate 
place in the gallery of American Folklore Fame. 
His exploits are gathered here for the first time in 


book form. 
Order Now! 


FEBOLD FEBOLDSON, TALL TALES FROM 
THE GREAT PLAINS. Compiled by Paul 
R. Beath, illustrated by Lynn Trank. 160 
pp., cloth, two colors, illustrated ... $2.75 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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Louisiana. Good as those collections are from 
the point of view of scholarship and preser- 
vation of songs that might otherwise be lost, 
the average reader finds the selection special- 
ized and the musical arrangements frequently 
inadequate. 

Margaret Bradford Boni, with the assist- 
ance of Norman Lloyd as arranger, has 
brought together a collection of 147 songs, 
most of which can qualify as folk songs, and 
all of which lend themselves to use by ama- 
teur pianists and in group singing. Alice and 
Martin Provenson have increased the charm 
of the book with some five hundred lively 
pictures in color to make a well-designed, 
handsome volume. 

Mrs. Boni has divided her collection into 
Ballads, Work Songs, Marching Songs, and 
Hymns and Spirituals. Faced with the prob- 
lem of selecting 147 songs out of all the folk 
song literature available, she has followed 
the usual plan of including many old favo- 
rites and only a few new numbers. Among 
the Ballads are such inevitable ones as “Bar- 
bara Allen,” “‘Widdecombe Fair,” and “The 
Erie Canal.” The Work Songs, a smaller and 
less inclusive group, has such songs as ““Home 
on the Range” and “Red River Valley.” The 
Marching Songs section is made a little more 
unusual by the introduction of such songs 
as ““The Peat-Bog Soldiers” and “Los Cuatro 
Generales,” both from the Spanish Civil War. 
Among the Hymns and Spirituals are “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” and “Go Down, 
Moses.” 

From World War II Mrs. Boni has drawn 
such songs as “Lili Marlene,” “Marche Lor- 
raine,” and “Waltzing Matilda.” 

Folk song students will no doubt object to 
Mrs. Boni’s inclusion of several Stephen Fos- 
ter songs in this collection. They may object 
even more to “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
“God Save the King.” They will also com- 
plain that her background notes are either 
sketchy or entirely lacking. 

But she apparently set out to bring to- 
gether a group of singable songs treasured 
by the people, and in this she has succeeded 
very well indeed. —W.A.O. 
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About Our Contributors 


| cigs ARNALL was elected to the Georgia 
House of Representatives in 1933, two 
years after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia’s law school. Becoming 
attorney general of Georgia in 1939, he was 
the youngest in the country to hold such a 
state office. And when he was chosen gover- 
nor of Georgia in 1943 he was again the na- 
tion’s youngest in the position. 

In office Governor Arnall’s freshness of 
ideas and liberality of outlook quickly had 
their effect when he instituted a number of 
reforms, including restoration of Georgia’s 
institutions of higher learning to accredited 
standing, improvement of the state’s prison 
system, adoption of a new state constitution, 
and repeal of the poll tax. 

Now Mr. Arnall is adding an author’s 
laurels to the acclaim he has received as lib- 
eral statesman. His book, The Shore Dimly 
Seen, was published last year, and numerous 
articles of his have appeared in recent issues 
of various publications. 


Hoos CarTER’s story is from his latest 
book, Flood Crest, which is being 
brought out by Rinehart. The Mississippi, 
which provides the novel’s background, also 
furnished the subject matter for an earlier 
work by Mr. Carter: Lower Mississippi, pub- 
lished in 1942 as one of the “Rivers of Amer- 
ica” series. 

In 1946 Mr. Carter received a Pulitzer 
journalism award for his editorials in the 
Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat - 
Times, of which he is editor and publisher. 
The citation of the award mentioned espe- 
cially his plea for fairness to returning Nisei 
soldiers. This concern of the editor just back 
from the war was one phase of his lasting 
interest in the battle against every kind of 
racial, religious, and economic intolerance. 

When Mr. Carter moved away from Lou- 
isiana in 1936 he chose Greenville as the 
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scene of his new venture in newspaper pub- 
lishing because Mississippi with its Bilbo 
seemed to offer “the best fight in sight.” Even 
then that sort of fight was not new to him. 
As the publisher of the Daily Courier in his 
home town of Hammond, Louisiana, he had 
carried on a vigorous campaign against Huey 
Long during the last years of Long’s life. 

Flood Crest is Hodding Carter’s second 
novel. The first, Winds of Fear, a story of 
interracial tension and violence in a fictional 
southern town, was published in 1944 while 
the author was serving in the Army Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Mr. Carter has made one previous appear- 
ance in the SourHweEstT Review; his poem 
“River Plantation” was published in these 
pages in 1935. 


_ GAMBRELL teaches history at 
Southern Methodist University and is 
Director of the Dallas Historical Society. His 
article is a chapter from Anson Jones: Last 
President of Texas, which will be published 
by Doubleday early in 1948. A previous chap- 
ter appeared in the SourHweEsT REvIEW in 
1933. Mr. Gambrell’s other works include a 
biography of another President of the Re- 
public of Texas, Mirabeau B, Lamar. 


AMON F, Apams of Dallas is author of 
two books on the western idiom: West- 
ern Words and Cowboy Lingo. 


] aewsinng F, Dickey lives in Albuquerque 
New Mexico. Adapted from a chapter 
of his forthcoming volume, New Mexico Vil- 
lage Art, his article is printed by permission 
of the University of New Mexico Press, 
which will issue the book next year. Mr. 
Dickey, a native of New Mexico, did research 
for the New Mexico division of the Index of 
American Design. Tom Farts, who has illus- 
trated Mr. Dickey’s book, is also a resident 
of Albuquerque and a native New Mexican, 
and made renderings of Spanish Colonial arts 
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in New Mexico for the Index of American 
Design. 


| gneve McCoy can write of almost the 
whole United States from close personal 
knowledge. She was born in Arkansas, brought 
up in Kansas, and schooled in Missouri and 
Michigan. After college she went to New 
York, where she worked for publishers and 
on magazines. Then came a spell in Europe 
and Key West, after which she moved to 
southern California. There she is continuing 
a career as draftsman begun during the war. 
With all this she has found time to write fic- 
tion which has been published in national 
magazines as well as the journals of more 
limited circulation. 


Hi’ STILWELL writes a weekly column 
for The Texas Spectator in Austin. He 
is the author of several books, the most re- 
cent being the novel Uncovered Wagon. 


RY Gipson is now collaborating with 
John H. Latham of Austin on a novel 
dealing with an unusual aspect of range life, 
the working of wild hogs. 


ree HresEN is head of the museum at 
the University of New Mexico, where he 
also teaches anthropology. His love of arch- 
eology had its beginnings when as a young 
boy he joined an expedition which was exca- 
vating mounds in southern Ohio. In New 
Mexico he has been engaged in numerous re- 
search projects, including study of the asso- 
ciation of man with Pleistocene mammals in 
the Sandia Cave. 


OHN W. Witson knows the Navasota bot- 
toms, scene of his story, from having 
lived there himself. The SourHwest REVIEW 
published in 1940 and 1942 two of his pre- 
vious pieces of fiction with the same setting. 
Mr. Wilson is now doing graduate work at 
Southern Methodist University. 


M. FrowHock’s essay on John Dos 

* Passos is the fourth in a series which 
has included pieces on John Steinbeck, 
Erskine Caldwell, and Ernest Hemingway. 
Later articles by Mr. Frohock, who teaches 
at Columbia University, will examine the 
works of Thomas Wolfe and William Faulk- 


ner. 





